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“Jn God's Eternal Studios” 


By Paul Shivell 
Painting by Glen Mitchell 


I. Il. 

Y every light, in every pose, Fear not the darkness that surrounds 
B In God’s Eternal Studios, Thy character. On dark backgrounds, 

The human heart. with frown or langh, With light from Heaven in thy face, 
Is posing for its photograph. What tones He gets! With what fine grace 
Sweet smile; sad, serious expression; He molds and modulates and blends 
Honor triumphant over passion: The history of face and hands: 
Oh! wonderful are the effects Revealing through what grief and bliss 
He through Truth’s living lens detects, The spirit came to look like this! 
As, instant, watchful for the best, To look like Him Who long ago 
Behind the curtain without rest, For His good pleasure planned it so, 
In loving eagerness He waits That He in His Eternal Home 
To catch our souls on deathless plates! Might treasure them in Time to Come! 

Iil. 


Through unknown fortunes yet to be, 
Beneath the stars, beside the sea, 
Between the birthday and the grave, 
Teaching the tender heart be brave, 
He woos our better from our worse, 
The Artist of the Universe! 

The undiscouraged Connoisseur 

Of priceless human character! 

The glory of Whose presence fills 
With master might the steadfast hills! 
While deep within our souls it glows 
From all His starry studios! 
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Your Friends—Who Are They? 


By Hugh Allen 


HE lawyer was talking. 

He had been reading an article on busi- 
ness and religion — an argument that 
honesty was not only right but was good 

sound business policy; that no nation and no busi- 
ness whose morals were wrong could permanently 
succeed, that the spiritual laws of the universe 
could not be violated without affecting its economics 
and its merchandising. 

a 


All nonsense, said the lawyer. 

Business, he said, is based on the principle of 
self-interest; while religion, reduced to its funda- 
mentals means helping your neighbor. 

If a man is to succeed in business he must always 
do the thing that is to his own advantage, regard- 
less of whether other men are helped or hurt. 
Whereas, if a man is to be successful in religion, he 
must love his neighbor as himself. The two things 
are contradictory and opposite. 

I believe in business and | believe in religion, but 
they are separate and you can't mix them. 

If you are thinking about your neighbor, you may 
get to heaven all right, but you will probably have 
a sheriff's sale in the meantime. 

* 8 8 


One of the leading business men of the town took 
up the challenge. 

Who are your neighbors, he asked. From a busi- 
ness standpoint, they are your customers, your em- 
ployees and your competitors. Is it necessary to 
hate any of them? Is it good business to do so? 

People used to think that the way to get ahead in 
the world was to grab every dollar that came along, 
to drive a sharp bargain, to beat the other fellow, 
to tear down your competitor. We are getting 
over that idea. 

When you are knocking another business concern, 
you are doing two things. You are building up ill 
will against yourself in the mind of your competitor 
which he is very apt to repay to you. More im- 
portant you are knocking business and the very 
business in which you are engaged. You are putting 
in the minds of the men you talk to a distrust of 
business houses, your own with the rest. And suc- 
cessful business is built primarily on confidence, on 
peoples’ belief in you. 

I've been in business a long time and I've gener- 
ally found that if I treated my competitor square, 
he treated me square and we both profited by it. 











As to your employees, | know that any man who 
is an employer will agree with me that a loyal in- 
telligent organization, whether sales or staff or oper- 
ating or mechanical, is an asset of very great value 
to any business house. 

Poor clerks and salesmen and mechanics, or dis- 
gruntled ones, can throw away in five minutes the 
good will that you have spent years in building up. 

+. oe @ 


OW about your customers? Do you have to 

hate them? Let me tell you this: the biggest 
word in the business lexicon today is service. | 
know that the word “Service” is used by a good 
many men who may not know what it means, or 
in some cases perhaps by men who do not mean 
what they say. But I know that any institution 
which honestly endeavors to give a real service to 
the people of its community is building on solid 
ground. 

This doesn’t mean getting the last possible nickel 
out of every customer that comes into your store. 
It does mean trying to understand his needs and to 
provide him with those things which will give him 
actual service and value and usefulness. 

If you are sincerely putting yourself in the cus- 
tomer’s place and trying to save him money, trying 
to fit him with things which will really serve him, 
you are making a real customer out of him—and 
one that no smart salesman or one-time salesman, 
or sharp practice on the part of others can take 
away from you. 

Let me tell you one more thing. No matter how 
many signs you have got around your place, saying 
that your motto is service, you cannot get away 
with it unless you really mean it. 

You cannot permanently fool people if you are 
not in earnest. But if you are sincere and do want 
to serve the public, they will come to know it and 
your business will grow. 

a 


You say that religion means loving your neighbor 
In my whole business experience | have never found 
yet where taking an honest interest in the welfare 
of my neighbor, whether he was a competitor or an 
employee or a customer, ever cost me a nickel. 

Rotary has adopted the motto, “He profits most 
who serves best.” 

It is gospel truth, man. And it is good business. 

And by your own definition | am inclined to think 
it is religion. 
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F a magazine could present in one issue one article that would 
be interesting to the extent that it would be read by every 
reader, it would indeed b: a most marvellous achievement 
on the part of the editors. And it would be still more sur- 

prising if the editors were physically able to survive the shock! 
Readers of a magazine such as THE ROTARIAN are men and women 
with infinitely varied tastes. What may bz interesting to one 
may not interest another. However, in one respect the prob!em 
of the editors:of THe RoTARIAN is an easy one for the great 
audience of this magazine, extending to the four corners of the 
earth, have one great thing in common and that is: Rotary. 
Therefore, material is being selected for this magazine that will 
first of all reflect the principles and ethics of this organization, 
that will not only be interesting to the reader but will bz a con- 
structive influence in his business and social life, and a great power 
in the direction in which Rotary is pointing the way. 


=> 


ACH month as soon as an issue is out and into the hands of 

readers, requests for service of various kinds are received. 
Among such requests are letters asking for permission to reprint 
articles in various publications. We are always glad to grant 
permission for reprinting material from THE ROTARIAN, thus giv- 
ing certain articles an opportunity for influence beyond the limits 
of our own audience. Articles have recently been reprinted in 
“The Practical Druggist’’ which reaches approximately 10,000 
pharmacists; in “The West Virginian,” a et journal which 
goes to some 4,000 teachers of West Virginia and surrounding 
states; and in numerous other trade publications and various 
newspapers. 
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r was very fitting that Rotary clubs throughout the United 
States should hold special memorial meetings in tribute to their 
fellow-Rotarian, Warren G. Harding, twenty-ninth president of 
the United States, whose passing on August 2nd shocked the 
entire world. Still more beautiful in the international sentiment 
expressed was the special mark of tribute paid by Rotary clubs 
throughout Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Mexico, and many 
other countries in which Rotary clubs are established. 


It was also the love and friendliness that pervades Rotary, that 
prompted the wife of our International President, Guy Gundaker, 
to send to Mrs. Harding an expression of sympathy on behalf of 
the wives and mothers and daughters of Rotarians throughout 
the world. Her telegram was as follows: “My dear Mrs. Harding: 
As the wife of the President of Rotary International allow me to 
extend to you the sympathy of the wives, mothers and daughters 
of Rotarians all over the world. We mourn with you on this, the 
saddest day that can come to a wife. You and your dear husband 
will ever remain in the memories of Rotarians as great examples 
of service above self. Prayers will be offered in many languages 
that God may grant you physical strength, mental peace, and 
spiritual comfort.—ANNA K. GUNDAKER.”’ 


=> 


E are always glad to receive letters of constructive criticism 

from readers as well as letters of appreciation. Among the 
latter, two letters were received the other day, each tinged with a 
note of sadness and sorrow as well as of appreciation. Miss Irene 
D. Galloway, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, writes: “Please let me tell 
you how interesting I have found THE Rotarian and how deeply 
I believe in Rotary principles and activities. For three years my 
brother has been blind. Most of that time he was here in his 
mother’s home and I read to him almost constantly. Both of us 
found in the pages of THe RorariaANn much of value and 


service, and feel that Rotary is doing more and more each day in 
the building of character. Rotary is a Golden Rule organization 
that will live forever. I am enclosing a check to cover another 
year's subscription to your valued publication. It contains the 
most helpful and educational articles to be found in any magazine, 
barring none, and each month is bringing added prestige to the 
one big idea—Rotary.” 


=> 


Who’s Who—In This Number 


GUH ALLEN who contributes, ‘““Your Friends — Who 

Are They?”—holds the classification of “Industrial Publica- 
tions” in the Rotary Club of Akron, Ohio, and is the editor of 
“Goodyear News,” the excellently edited house organ of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 


EDWARD A. FILENE, one of the foremost of American mer- 
chants and president of William Filene Sons Company, of Boston, 
has been active for many years in industrial and civic work. He 
is a director of the International Chamber of Commerce and is a 
former vice-president of that organization. His article this 
month, “Why Men Strike,” is a forceful argument for better rela- 
tions in industry, and his suggestions are the result of many years 
of close contact with the very prcblems he discusses and the 
successful plans that he has adopted in his own business in solving 
those problems. 


FRED HIGH, author, lecturer, and publisher, has recently 
had an exceptional opportunity for cbserving the very unusual 
work which has enzaged the attention of the city officials and 
people of Jacksonville, Illinois, and his article “The City That 
Redeemed Itself,”’ is a great object lesson in the value of practical 
unselfish cooperation. 


EVERETT W. HILL (‘‘Our Finances”) is first vice-presi- 
dent of Rotary International and chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He was chairman last year of the Boys Work Committee. 
His article in this number is a thorough analysis of the income 
and expenses of Rotary International, based on the recent work 
of the Finance Committee in Chicago in analyzing Rotary’s 
budget for the current fiscal year. 


HARRY BOTSFORD (‘Friendliness in Moderr: Business’’) 
has contributed to THE RoTARIAN some exceptionally outstand- 
ing business articles, none of which, however, to had more of an 
appeal to the business man than his article this month. Probably 
no writer and investigator has had a better opportunity for study- 
ing the business methods of big business men, and in his article 
this month he discusses the value of friendliness in business. 


FREDERICK G. JOHNSON (‘‘Gentlemen—Be Seated!’’) 
writes entertainingly of the Rotary minstrel show—an article that 
is based both on his experience in writing and producing amateur 
stage entertainments, and on his work in an editorial and advisory 
capacity with the T. S. Denison Company, dramatic publishers of 
Chicago. He is a former member of the Rotary Club of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, and writes that he will be glad to send com- 
plimentary copies of his guidebook, “How To Stage a Minstrel 
Show,” to any Rotary president or secretary who would like to 
have a helping hand in this kind of work. 


ARTHUR MELVILLE (‘The Machine Gun of Commerce’’) 
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deneat ” is the nom de plume of one of our regular contributors, who was 

NS . ah : introduced to you last month. This year is the fiftieth anniver- 
Mrs. James E. Sterling, of Benton Harbor, Michigan, writes of sary of the invention of the typewriter—an event which has 

NN the death of her husband who was a member of the Rotary Club _ revolutionized methods of business as well as provided a livelihood 
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SS of Benton Harbor, and of her having taken over the obligation of —_for hundreds of thousands of women, and Arthur Melville's article 

temporarily conducting the establishment: “I am truly sorry |__ in this number describes some of the little-known historic incidents 
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HE human instinct for personal 
liberty accounts for many of 
our strikes. 

The desire for individual 
freedom is the mainspring of many of 
the industrial, political, and social issues 
of today just as it has been throughout 
the ages. 

Men are naturally suspicious of each 
other. One of the hardest of human 
achievements is to get numbers of men 
to act together. By “men” I mean, of 
course, both men and women, for in 
many respects women are even more in- 
dividualistic than men. Nothing will 
drive people together to make common 
cause more quickly and more effectively 
than a common curtailment of individual 
freedom. One of the principal reasons 
for the rise of labor unions has been the 
necessity of defending the liberties of 
their members. Vast numbers of people 
are perfectly willing to. work at jobs 
planned by others ind paid for by others 
provided they are not, while so doing, 
unnecessarily deprived of liberty of 
action. 

The desire to boss or to-control, which 
is often given as the explanation of the 
acts of trade unions, is--therely @ sec- 
ondary impulse and is not developed to 
a point where it need be feared in more 
than one instance otit~of thousands. It 
can become operative only where men 
are organized, or can be organized, for 





Why Men Strike 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


ZA 


and as | 


group action, have already 
pointed out, the most potent impulse on 
which to secure group action by large 
masses is curtailment of personal liberty. 
Therefore, men with excessive develop- 
ment of their impulse to control and 
dominate, need be feared only when there 
are large masses of people whose per- 
sonal freedom is restricted and who only 
await a leader to direct their attempt to 
rid themselves of their yoke and to make 
their mass action effective. 

[ have studied Socialism, Communism, 
Bolshevism, Anarchism, and I am con- 
vinced that instead of being practical 
methods of attaining personal liberty, 
these are really only futile schemes that 
have been formulated in the hope of 
eliminating the particular type of re- 
striction on freedom which bothers that 
particular group. In each case the elim- 
ination of one phase of restriction, if 
accomplished, is accompanied by the 
placing of other restrictions which, in 
the long run, would be more burdensome 
than the original oppression. For, after 
all, we cannot be relieved entirely of all 
restrictions on personal freedom in a 
world containing nearly two billion. per- 
sons, What-we-must seek is that or- 
ganization of society which restricts only 
where self-expression would invade the 
freedom of another. 

So, as an employer, I have sought the 
cause of strikes in industry. And I have 
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that, 
form of economic organization 
the best, I be 
lieve, that has yet been devised by men 


become convinced although our 
present 


is good in many respects 


there are four points that we must heed: 


1. That autocratic control of indus 
try by employers, especially in a de 
mocracy like the United States, is a 
fruitful breeder of strikes. 


2. That wittingly or unwittingly we 


frequently pay “counterfeit wages,” and 
as a consequence, our employees, find- 
ing their financial independence unac- 
countably restricted, blame the employer 
or the social system. 


3. That there is an accumulation ot 
ideas and customs in the present “capital 
istic” system, needlessly offensive to our 
have been 


employees, which outgrown 


but not discarded. 
4. That the remedy for some of the 
most irritating sore spots in industry lies 
in bringing what we know is the “pro 
fessional spirit” into business—that is, in 
realizing, in act as well as in thought, 
that a, business has no right to make a 
profiggxcept as it serves the community 
a 
The doctrine of private property has 
gone pretty deep, especially among prop- 
erty owners. Inherited 
when “might made right” 


Autocracy in Industry 


from the days 
and property 
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belonged “to him who could hold it,’ we 
are apt to feel that private ownership 
carries with it license to do what we 
please with it and to chafe at any in- 
terference by government or employees. 
Yet does not a moment’s thought show us 
that our position is wholly untenable in 
common justice to our fellowmen? 
Others must be considered in the admin- 
istration of our property wherever it af- 
fects them. The idea that one can “do 
what he will with his own,” amounts to 
setting up property rights as superior 
to personal rights; to an appeal to so- 
ciety to safeguard our selfish interests 
common interests of the 
which we appeal; to an 
times on the duty of 
government to protect us in_ our 
imagined and artificial rights to the 
detriment and loss of the whole group of 
citizens of which we are a part. I be- 
lieve that most employers are in agree- 
ment with this idea, but unfortunately 
there are not, and the 
consequence of their acts must be borne 
by all. 

The 
the work in 
we please, pay what wages we please, 


against the 
society to 
insistence at 


some who are 


conclusion that we can lay out 


our stores or factories as 
require such hours of work as we please, 
and so on, without interference, and that 
we should be protected in this right, is 
logically from mistaken 
It is the application to our 
property 


deduced this 
premise. 
idea of 


this false 


difficulties 


business ot 
that 
ployees. 

And here we find one of the most prev- 
alent of the underlying causes of 
Almost all employees in Amer- 
ica, have been educated in the 
schools of America, have been taught 
since infancy that it is their inalienable 
an equal say with other 


leads to with our em 


strikes. 
who 


right to have 
citizens in determining the laws and con- 
ditions under which they live. They can 
not fail to see that they have no oppor- 
tunity to exercise such a right, or even 
to bargain for it, wherever the old meth 
cds of business-control prevail. That it 
is possible to get men to do more in the 
long run by persuasion than by compul- 
sion, has long been an accepted fact of 


psychology. 
It is not surprising that an astute labo 
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leader can get men to act together to 
carry out a strike when they are goaded 
by unpleasant working rules, no matter 
how proper or necessary the rules may 
be, if the workmen have had no voice in 
the making of the rules. 

Fortunately, the shop committee and 
other devices have been developed to 
meet this situation, and, where genuinely 
used to give the employees a voice in 
determining their working conditions and 
rules, they are proving extremely help- 
ful in eliminating this first great under- 
lying cause of strikes. 

Another manifestation of this auto- 
cratic tendency, resulting in unrest and 
discontent that can be fanned into strikes 
in the stress of some temporary dispute, 
has come coincidently with the introduc- 
tion of machinery. Initiative has largely 
been taken away from the workers. Some 
forms of so-called “Scientific Manage- 
ment” are designed to remove all re- 
sponsible thought from the men at the 
benches and center it in the “Planning 
Departments.” In so far as the work- 
er’s individual initiative is suppressed, 
the ground is being enriched for the 
growth of discontent over grievances 
when they occur. It is safer to proceed 
slowly with the aid of the shop commit- 
tee than to hire an outside “expert” to in- 
stall “scientific management” while the 
boss is on his summer vacation, (as was 
actually attempted in a recent case). 


2. “Counterfeit” Wages 


OLLARS are supposed to represent 
purchasing power, but when we do 
things to lower the value of the dollar in 
terms of groceries and shoes, or any of the 
necessities, we are making just so much 
of that dollar, counterfeit, when paid in 
wages, and are creating basic causes of 
strikes. Indirectly, we are restricting 
again the independence of the wage 
earner who must lower his scale of liv- 
ing in order to be able to pay his bills. 
Profiteering, sabotage, speculation, re- 
striction of output by employee or em- 
ployer, and waste are some of the causes 
of lowering the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 
“Counterfeit wages” is a term that I 
invented—whether good or bad, 
to characterize this in- 


have 
you must judge 
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adequate wage that comes about from 
some of the many causes that reduce the 
purchasing power of money. Counter. 
feit wages are any wages, however large 
they may be in dollars, that wiil not py, 
the necessities of life, and enough 
luxuries to make working for necessities 
a desirable thing and also to enable the 
recipient to make modest but adequat 
provision for sickness and old age. 
Counterfeit money has no value. Coun- 
terfeit wages have too little value when 
measured against the purposes which 
wages must serve. It is not’ a question 
of how much a man receives, but of 
what he can buy for what he gets. 
Wages may double, but if prices more 
than double, then wages are counter- 
feit to the extent that prices have out- 
run the increased wages. 

It is our duty as employers to do our 
share to prevent hardship from this 
cause, for we must assume an important 
part of this responsibility. The respon- 
sibility, for instance, for reducing the 
excessive cost of retail distribution be- 
longs to me and to my fellow retail- 
merchants. 

Employers should fight excessive capi- 
talization that increases prices. They 
should provide credit-unfons or other 
safe and democratic means of saving 
and investing wages. 

Our influence should also be thrown 
against excessive tariffs and other form: 
of interference with trade which, if the, 
increase the profits of the employer at 
all, do so at the expense of the wage- 
earner, of the farmer, and of the general 
public. 

There are still other causes of counter- 
feit wages into the struggle to eliminate 
which we should throw our energy. If 
we are to have fewer strikes, we must 
learn to think of wages in terms of 
what they will buy, rather than as dol- 
lars and cents. When we do this, we 
shall do away with many of the causes 
that make wages counterfeit and many of 
the basic causes of strikes. 

3. Outgrown Features of the 
Wage System 

The “Iron Law” of wages advanced by 
the economists of the last generation 
has long been (Continued on page 43) 
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The City That Redeemed Itself 


A remarkable example of modern city redemption 
through intensive cooperation and non-partisan effort 


IVE years ago the Associated 

Press carried an item that the 

Western Union had declined an 

official telegram proffered by 
he mayor of Jacksonville, Ill., on the 
eround that the city’s credit was not 
eood for the cost of the message—sixty 
cents! 

When we consider that Jacksonville 
was selected by Will Irwin as the most 
beautiful town in the Middle West; that 
it is the home of Illinois College, estab- 
lished in 1829, and from which William 
jennings Bryan was graduated; that it 
was a station on the “underground rail- 
way” and knew the influence of Henry 
Ward Beecher and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe; that 
it furnished three gov- 
ernors of Illinois; and 
that the surrounding 
country has been noted 
for its fertile soil ever 
since Daniel Webster 
shipped a barrel of it to 
England in 1845; we be- 
gin to realize how far 
the town had sunk in the 
estimation of other mu- 
nicipalities—and what is 
worse—in the estimation 
of its own citizens. 

For the citizens of 
Jacksonville had lost 
faith in themselves — 
they knew the town was 
in debt—in fact no one 
knew just how great the 
liability was. They knew 
that seventy-five per cent 
of the year’s taxes was 
spent before it was col- 
lected. They knew that 
considering its size and 
opportunities their town 
was the worst political 
hot-bed in several states. 
They knew that their 
waterworks project 
which cost a third of a 
million dollars had gone 
to smash—that_ the 
twenty miles of pipe line 
had been torn out and sold 
for junk —that the pro- 
moters had only received 
$25,000 and that one big 
fire would probably mean 
the destruction of the 
whole city. They knew, 
moreover, that the city 








ing their third terms. 


By FRED HIGH 


employees had not received any salaries 
for a year—and that the populace was 
split into numerous factions, each of 
which was too busy reviling the others 
to perform anything of constructive 
value. And knowing all this, is it any 
wonder that these citizens had little faith 
in the destiny of Jacksonville? 

Yet recently this same city completed 
a drive for $200,000 for a new hotel. 
The drive was managed by the local 
Chamber of Commerce and practically 


every hotel and boarding house in the city 


subscribed its quota. Furthermore, we 


now find Jacksonville entertaining large 


conventions, spending $10,000 on a pub 





Rotarian E. E. Crabtree, mayor of Jacksonville, Illinois, “the city that 
redeemed itself,” is serving his third term as mayor. With a city finan- 
cially bankrupt and facing other problems of the gravest kind, the situa- 
tion called for radical and revolutionary measures. 
ing a popular demand that a group of business men be drafted for munic- it was built. nor 
ipal service, the mayor, city attorney, city treasurer, and six of the eight 
aldermen were elected on a no-pay platform. 


In May, 1919, follow- 


Practically all are now serv- 
“Most of our presumably insurmountable barriers,” 
says the mayor, “were nothing but mirages created by our own minds,” 


lic swimming pool, and being selected 
as the most suitable location for the 
fine home offices of an insurance com 
pany handling $2,000,000 worth of busi 
ness annually. 

What wrought the change? The an 
swer is not particularly novel—in fact 
it is illustrated by a Greek fable entitled 
“Hercules and the Carter.” \ccording 
to that story, the carter, finding his 
wagon stuck in the mire, promptly retired 
to the side of the road and began be 
seeching Hercules to extricate’ the 
wagon. Whereupon the god of strength 
appeared in the sky, and in no uncertain 
terms told the luckless yokel that “people 
who prayed for help be 
fore making any effort 
to help themselves did 
not deserve the assistance 
of the gods—and would 
get none from him!” 

Self-help plus a strong 
flavoring of co-operation 
is the cause for the 
change in the fortunes 
of Jacksonville, and a 
few details of the re 
demption may prove in 
teresting. 


HE failure of the 

water-works project 
had been the crowning 
catastrophe of a_ long 
series—all more or less 
due to the prevalence ot 
bad politics and greed. 
Jacksonville had made 
several attempts to im 
prove its limited wate: 
supply, and after thou 
sands of dollars had been 
expended on wells a fran 
chise was given authoriz 
ing a corporation to se 
cure water from the 
Illinois river. A pumping 
plant was built, pipe lines 
laid, and altogether about 
$330,000 was invested in 
the project. But the po 
litical canker had appat 
ently devoured all munic 
ipal pride and selt-reli 
ance. The people would 
not accept the plant when 
would 
they remedy any defects 
and thus assure an ade 


quate supply. The result 
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Jacksonville, Hlinois, might well be termed “the city of educational and philanthropic institutions.” 
for the Deaf and Dumb, with its beautiful campus. 
charitable institution in the state of Illinois. 


West—The illinois College (Presbyterian) 
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Above is shown the State Schoo! 


This school was established in 1839 and has the distinction of being the. first 
To Jacksonville also belongs the distinction of having the oldest college in the Middle 
which was founded in 1829 by the “Yale Band,” a group of seven Yale graduates who 


devoted their service to the cause of higher education in the Middle Western States. 


has already been mentioned—but while 
the echoes of this crash were still ring- 
ing there came signs of better days. <A 
few business men met and frankly faced 
the perils to which the town was being 
Sixty citizens 
invested $100 apiece in an engineer’s 


subjected in this crisis. 


and incidentally made an equal 
After 
reported 


survey 
investment in_ self-confidence. 
careful study the engineers 
that plenty of good water could be had 

that the sources of supply were partly 
within the city limits—and that all that 
was needed to secure the water was to 
throw up a levee and build a filter plant. 
lhe citizens’ committee immediately pur- 
chased 500 acres of land, mortgaged it to 
a trustee, and issued bonds against it. 
The bonds were subscribed for by the 
people, the land was turned over to 
the city—subject to the mortgage, with 
the proviso that sufficient revenue 
from the water should be set aside to 
pay the interest and retire the bonds in 
six months series—thus allowing twent: 
vears for the bond issue to liquidate 
itself. 

lor the first time in vears the city had 


The Rotary Club of Jacksonville was recently the guest of the bovs and girls of the State School for the Deaf and Dumb. 
take a personal interest in our civie and educational institutions,” 


enough water—and what was perhaps 
more valuable--the people had regained 
their civic pride. The water revenue 
has been tripled. Seven series of the 
bonds have been paid, and while there 
has been a market for the bonds, the 
people are reluctant to part with what 
they consider a good investment. 

sut this water project was just the be- 
ginning of the rejuvenation of Jackson- 
ville. After the promoters of the scheme 
realized what they had started they 
began to visualize what might be done 
through co-operation on a larger scale 
and to ask themselves “Why can’t busi- 
ness men, from a- non-partisan stand- 
point, interest themselves unselfishly in 
municipal government ?” 


HIS resulted in a popular demand that 

a group of men be drafted for mu- 
nicipal office. In May, 1919, the mayor, 
city attorney, city treasurer, and six of the 
eight®aldermen were elected on this no- 
pay platform. 

There were six Republicans and two 
Democrats in the Council. Two of the 
men had been elected on the straight 
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“pay” platform and the other six | 
been elected on a “no-pay” platiorm 
Immediately after the election the mayo: 
called the city officials to his home. | 
stated that if the Council would co 
operate with him there would never |» 
a secret caucus, that everything would |) 
laid on the top of the table, that ther 
would be no differentiation between 
Democrat and a Republican, that ther 
would never be any “frame-ups” and t 
keep the faith, the few men who wer 
elected on the “pay” platform would |x 
paid their salaries and the other “no-pay 
men would serve without pay. 

_ The Council has kept the faith. Whi: 
there have been a few changes running 
over three terms of service in nearly five 
years’ time, there has never been a nega 
tive vote. This situation has come about 
because every member of the Counc! 
knows that every other member is play 
ing square. And one of the things that 
has led to this feeling is the fact that 
everything is thrashed out in the Council 
chamber with no citizens barred from 
admittance. There are no star-chambe: 
sessions and no secret caucuses. If it s 





president, Dr. A. H. Dollear, are living up to their motto in many ways. 














“We should 


is the motto of the Rotary Club, and the members, headed by their 


ie Gitsiciece sal 
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ens that there are one or two dis- 
ers, they always say, “We will go 
the majority.” 
verything that the Council or the 
1 or the aldermen have done offi- 
. has becn done openly and the public 
always been informed of all munic- 
projects before any official action 
heen taken. The old order of things 
vone—although naturally it was some 
before the citizens gave their whole- 
rted support to the new régime. 
lhe new council faced many problems. 
ere was a floating debt of uncertain 
ount—for the neglected books did not 
ow how deeply the municipality was in- 
Jacksonville was also in a run- 
iwn condition physically, streets, sew- 
rs, and other municipal properties were 
bad order, and the city hall was dilapi- 
ited. The mayor looked at the 
uncil chamber decided that it 
ould be hard for men to do gcod work 


iived. 


new 
and 


the dingy and depressing atmosphere. 
hen he went to the painters’ union and 
sked if the painters would decorate the 


council chamber free of charge if he 
The union cheer- 
fully agreed to demonstrate their faith 


provided the materials. 
in their city. Then the hardware mer- 
chants offered to donate the paint—and 
the mayor decided that it was good for 
the city to induce as many as possible 
to do something worth while for their 
home town without expecting financial 


reward. 


NE of the first things the Council did 
after going into office was to have a 
sign painted on the walls of the council 
chamber, “Everything for the good of the 
city.” There are many thrilling stories 
that could be told of how co-operation 
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One of the 
private gar- 
ages, typical 
of the beau- 
tification 
work prevail- 
ing through- 
out the city. 


was brought about between certain fac- 
tions and between certain individuals. 
For example, there was the difficulty 
of breaking up the feeling among rea- 
sonably high-grade men that city busi- 
ness should be handed to them without 
regard to the cost, and of how the Coun- 
cil was compelled to let certain contracts 
outside of the city in order to demon 
strate to them just what was being at 
tempted to bring about a decrease of the 
expense of city improvements; and then 
later after the people got the spirit of 
the new order of things, everyone took 
hold without thought of personal profit. 
About this time the city council adopted 
a “Service fact it was a 
combination of a service pledge on the 
part of the council and a loyalty pledge 
on the part of the people. The “Service 
Pledge,” which was signed by the mayor 
and aldermen, pledged to the people: 


Pledge” —in 


‘For the good of Jacksonville’ will be the 
slogan of this administration, and it will be 
our earnest, honest endeavor t earry it 








This is the clubhouse established and equipped by the Jacksonville Rotary Club at a cost of more than $4,000. It 
use of any organized boys’ or girls’ clubs and during the past season was continually in use. 
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the meaning of the words We will strive 
for economy, efficiency and progress, and tl 
interests of the public shall a 1 time 
toremost We are not promising “w 
nly to give ir best ser t ‘ 
mon good. There will be 1 secre ibout 
city affairs The facts 1 will 
be constantly re you ‘ 
yperation and _ st rt W ut 
co-operation an upport ve cat i my 
lish little We will welcome idvice and 
uggestions, but we that 1 refrain 
trom criticism until rtain that know 
the real facts 
And the “Loyalty ple dges, which were 
made available to every citizen for his 
signature, in return pledged to the 
council : 
Believing ! e 
mayor and aldermer y Jack 
s ville and tl ae tl Y 
tha are t ] S S Jacl 
sonville, I pledg this t 1 m 
vrral support I S | 
vill refra 1 
lea that t is J fer 
1] 


Next the mavor applied to a firm of 


iccountants who agreed to send an au 


litor to examine thr citv’ 00 and 


is available for the 
Meredosia Bay, a 


Ideally 


located on 


short distance from the city, the clubhouse is the center for the boy and girl activities of the community. 
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HE building of a 

budget is interesting 

and instructive as 

well as most con- 
structive. Most large business 
enterprises work on a budget 
basis and most governments 
are operated under a budget. 
Practically every individual 
Rotarian conducts his business, 
and his wife runs their home, in accord- 
ance with a budget. 

After all, a budget is merely a state- 
ment of estimated income and expendi- 
tures for a certain period. It is impor- 
tant that an organization such as Rotary 
International should use extreme caution 
and care in its expenditures and in order 
to do this it is necessary to set up a 
budget showing both income and ex- 
penditures. It is necessary to set up this 
budget with the most painstaking care- 
fulness, that no mistake born of overcon- 
fdence be made in the estimated income 
and that it may be determined where and 
to what extent it is most necessary to 
expend the moneys of the organization 
not only in advancing its outposts and 
increasing its size but in strengthening 
and intensifying within itself. 

The world is marvelling at the growth 
of Rotary. We ourselves scarcely real- 
ize how Rotary has grown and is grow- 
ing. Each year Rotary International has 
had an increased income, but never more 
than could be legitimately used for the 
accomplishments of its purposes and ob- 
jects. We have today an estimated in- 
come of $591,299.75, or in round figures 
about $600,000.00. As we glance at it 
we realize that it is a large sum of 
money and we also realize with a little 
thrill that it is a sum to which each and 
every individual Rotarian throughout the 
world has contributed his part. 

Each year the organization elects a 
new Board of Directors and the Board 
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Our Finances 


By EVERETT W. HILL 


First Vice-President and Chairman of Finance 


Committee of Rotary International 
Illustrations by Fay Turpin 


in turn a new Finance Committee. As 
has been suggested, the work of this com- 
mittee is not only constructive but inter- 
esting and instructive as well. I wish 
that it had been possible for each Rota- 
rian to have passed through the room 
where our committee—the 1923-24 Fi- 
nance Committee—was at work. Lined 
up along both sides of a fourteen-foot 
table were Vice-President John Bain 
Taylor of London, England, Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank H. Lamb of Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington, Director Benjamin C. Brown of 
New Orleans, and the Chairman, to- 
gether with the Secretary, clerks, and 
statisticians. During a period of nearly 
three full days and some nights until 
after midnight the committee worked 
steadily checking this estimate, verifying 
the reason for such an expenditure, in- 
terviewing persons, looking into past rec- 
ords—it would have done any Rotarian 
good to have seen the volume of compila- 
tion of figures and the earnest thought 
and work being given in the building of 
Rotary’s budget. 

At the time the Finance Committee 
was appointed, the Board asked the Sec- 
retary’s office to prepare for the use of 
the committee a statement of estimated 
income and expenditures based upon the 
records of previous years, the natural 
growth of the organization, the recent 
acts of the Convention and of the Board 
of Directors, etce., ete. 

When the committee assembled, these 
figures were ready and they not only had 
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to be checked but in many in- 
stances it became necessary to 
change them. On the whole 
the estimates appeared to be 


carefully and wisely made. 

However, the Secretary’s office 

in a service station; the work 

of the President, the Board, 

the District Governors and the 

Committees, is all service to 
clubs and to Rotarians. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is no limit to the tasks 
which may be undertaken. Suggestions 
are many from various sources as to how 
this or that also should be done or done 
better than it is being done. The Board 
had not asked for profits, but only for an 
estimate of the expenditures necessary to 
give the required and desired service. 
Naturally the estimates were limited only 
by the income. The committee, however, 
was determined to report to the Board 
a budget which should show an effort to 
establish a reserve or surplus of at least 
5 per cent. Consequently the budget 
when completed was quite different in 
some particulars from the estimate sub- 
mitted. 


S individuals we are all interested in 
income and many of us consider our 
income to be our wealth rather than the 
margin of our income over our expendi- 
tures. A witty Frenchman said that with 
some people the way to economize is to 
increase one’s income. Anyway, let us 
take a moment to analyze from whence 
Rotary International derives its income. 
First of all, it comes from our per capita 
dues. All Rotarians, with one exception 
at present, are liable to the payment of 
annual per capita dues of $3.50, which 
include the $1.00 per capita tax which 
all Rotarians, without exception, have 
bound themselves to pay in order to main- 
tain and extend Rotary International. 


The exception with regard to dues is 
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ise that have the expense of their own 

tional unit, such as the Rotarians of 

‘IBI” (Rotary International—Associ- 

1 for Great Britain and Ireland) who 

y only the per capita tax portion of the 

es. Or in other words, the “RIBI” 

‘tarians are allowed to retain a portion 

‘ their dues to meet the expenses of the 
Rotary International office in London 

nd of the officers of “RIBI.” ‘In the 
ame way, while all clubs pay a member- 

iip or entrance fee of $100.00, we re- 
‘urn to “RIBI” for clubs formed in its 
ierritory one-half of this fee. Now, 
while all Rotarians, with this exception, 
ire liable to pay the whole $3.50, our 
By-Laws also provide that to clubs re- 
mote from International Headquarters, 
without the benefit of District Governors, 
annual conventions, etc., that is, clubs so 
far away they cannot and do not receive 
the same benefit as the Rotarians in 
North America, the Board may remit 
any portion of the dues in excess of the 
uniform $1.00 per capita tax. Last year’s 
soard remitted all except the $1.00 and 
this year’s Board has done likewise. 
When we give those clubs the service 
that we give clubs in the first group, then 
they will be expected and will be more 
than willing to pay an equal amount with 
other Rotarians. 

So, in estimating income, we must take 
the Rotarians in North America as one 
group and included in this group are the 
Rotarians of the United States, Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Another group are the Rotarians 
in “RIBI.” The third group consists of 
Rotarians in all other countries. As the 
dues are payable semi-annually we divide 
the income budget into two periods, the 
first being from July Ist to December 
31st, 1923, and for this period we find 
84,080 Rotarians in the first group. 
“RIBI” shows an enrollment of 7,500, 
and we find 1,490 Rotarians scattered in 
other sections of the world. 

For several years the annual dues have 














Members of the Finance 
Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national as our cartoonist 
saw them at work. (Left to 
right): Everett W. Hill, first 
vice- president; John Bain 
Taylor, second vice - presi- 
dent; Benjamin C. Brown, 
director; and Frank UH. 
Lamb, third vice-president. 
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been $3.00, but you will recall that 50 
cents was added this year by the St. Louis 
Convention, which we understand is to 
apply to convention expense only. We, 
therefore, find we have an income of 
$3.50 per member from the first group 
and $1.00 per member from the second 
and third groups. For the second period 
of January to June, 1924, we have made 
a conservative allowance for net increase 
in membership so that we count upon an 
approximate membership in all Rotary 
of about 97,000 on January Ist. 


NOTHER item of income is the 
charter fees from newly elected 
clubs. Your Finance Committee, wanting 
to be conservative, based this figure upon 
150 new clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, while the Com- 
mittee on Surveys and Election of Clubs 
claim there will be at least 200 new clubs 
and it is also estimated that thirty new 
clubs will be organized in “RIBI” and 
twenty in other countries. As has been 
explained, from the new clubs in groups 
one and three a charter fee of $100.00 is 
received and from those in “RIBI,” one- 
half this amount is received, the other 
half going to the administration of 
“RIBI.” 

Another source of income that amounts 
to considerable is the revenue from THE 
ROTARIAN, estimated for the year at 
$247,196 of which $147,196 is from sub- 
scriptions and $100,000 from advertising. 
All Rotarians, institutions and _ individ- 
uals in North America or where the 
United States magazine postage rate 
applies, pay $1.50 a year as their sub- 
scription to THE Rotarian. Subscrib- 
ers in other countries where the regu- 
lar printed matter rate of postage 
applies, pay $2.00 a year. We also have 
a few thousand of dollars of income 
from the sale of supplies, pamphlets, 
advertising in the “Official Directory,” 
bonds, bank accounts, etc. 


interest on 
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The grand total ot all the income esti 
mated for the current year is $591,- 
299.75. 

Where and how is this money spent? 
This question has been asked many 
times and all Rotarians should know the 
There is nothing to be hidden 
They 


answer. 
in Rotary’s 
published every year in the “Conven 


expenditures. are 


tion Proceedings” and semi-annually in 
a pamphlet which is sent to club presi 


dents and secretaries. In this article, 
the linance Committee is undertaking 
to inform every Rotarian with regard 
to Rotary’s expenditures. It costs 
money to carry on our work. You and 
I, as officers or members of Rotary 
Clubs, have demanded extreme effi- 
ciency from our international organi- 
zation and we must pay for it. Let us 


take a glance with open minds at the 
expenditures. Let us reason sanely and 
let us give consideration fairly to the 
cost. Let us realize that we have a 
large, widely spread, and rapidly grow 
ing organization and a live, active, up- 
to-date one. 

First of all the expenditures are divided 
into two general groups—the expendi 
tures in or under the Secretary's Office 
and the expenditures outside the Secre 
tary’s Office. Deducting the expendi 
tures for THE ROTARIAN the remaining 
expenditures are almost equally divided 
between the Secretary's Office and out- 
side the Secretary’s Office. In the Sec- 
retary’s Office we have between seventy 
and eighty people who are assigned to 
different tasks or phases of the work. 
Those who are engaged in a certain 
phase of work are called a “depart 
ment” or “section” at the head of which 
“department head’ or “section 
with one or more assistants. The 
the departments and 
for brain, 


is a 
chief” 
requirements of 
sections are for 
clerical and other work, including super- 
vising, and for (Continued on page 47.) 


salaries 


Finance Committee of 
International is ap- 
pointed each year by the 
Board of Directors. This 
committee spent a busy three 
days at Rotary headquarters 
shortly after the convention, 
analyzing the budget of in- 
come and expense for the 
current year. 


The 


Rotary 
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Friendliness in Modern Business 


Some think the two are diametrically opposed, but this article shows 
the power of friendliness as a factor in building great industries 


UPPOSE that you had worked fot 


seventeen years with a certain 


well-defined view. 

During that time you had put into 
vour dream the work of your head, yout 
heart and your hands. So immersed in 


the problem did you become that you 


purpose in 


} 1. , 
hours a day. 


often worked eighteen 

(Through good times and bad you bent 
teadily to the task, turning out honest 
vO ds at honest prices. \s you slowly 


hut steadily climbed to fortune and the 
culmination of your dream your friends 
shared in vour good fortune. Suppose 


there were times when things failed to 


perform in strict accordance with your 
vision and both you and your friends 
lost. millions—would you shoulder the 
loss of friends and associates even 
though no legal o1 moral obligation 
existed? And 

Suppose that by hard and intelligent 


oy 2 a 1 
work; by difficult and trying metn 
ods strewn by seemingly impossible 
barriers at last you came to a point 


where your organization was the 


largest in all the world. Suppose 
it had reached a point where you 
headed a tremendous organization 
with thirty-five big plants 
over 100,000 workers depended up 
for their bread and butter 


where 


on you 

where vour annual business was 
$600,000,000 and the capitalization 
was $350,000,000. 
had amassed a private 
over $90,000,000. 


For vourself you 
fortune oO} 


(And then: 


A combination of forces—eco 


nomic and human—began to attack 
the financial integrity and essential 
soundness of your organization 

vour pet—the thing for which you 
had given the better part of your 
Then vou entered the fight to 
not alone for 


life. 
dream 
vour own selfish and personal in 


save your 


terest, but in a fight to protect ove 
forty thousand stockholders. You 
put into that fight your own energy, 
intelligence and _ skill. 

\nd the finish of the fight 

You lost every cent 
your personal fortune 
away and you found yourself deep 
and asked to resign as 
At fifty, a 
could you deliberately walk 
the office you had occupied for a 
number of vears, smilingly sign the 


had ; 
swept 


you 
Was 


ly in debt 
the head of the concern. 
into 


business. 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


last papers, pick up your hat and coat and 
remark, “Well, May first is usually mov- 
ing time; but I seem to be doing it on 
December first.” 

And then walk out of the office. .. while 
hundreds of fellow-workers and friends 
watched you with a choke in their 
throats and tear-dimmed eyes. 

Could you? 

Or would it spoil your entire life and 
would the fine fires of ambition be 
quenched by the waters of a great failure 
following a great and unusual success? 

This is not a fairy tale; what has been 
told you is a chapter from a great Amer- 


ican industry. The man was W. C, 
Durant. The organization was the Gen- 
eral Motors. It all happened and the 


facts may be verified. 
Broken in purse and deeply in debt, 
W. C. Durant felt he had only two as- 


sets in the world: one was a talent for 





W. C. Durant often worked eighteen hours a day during 
the seventeen years he spent building up a $600,000,000 
When a combination of circumstances wrecked 
the business and swept away his personal fortune of 
$90,000,000 he found he still possessed two great assets- 

genius for 


organization—and a_ host 


friendships he has made—and kept. 


of friends. 
Through the latter he secured $7,000,000 in forty-eight 
hours with which to make a fresh start. 
truly one of miracles worked through the help of the 


His story is 


organization in a highly specialized aid 
competitive field; the other was the hos 
of friends he had accumulated throug! 
seventeen years—friends attracted { 
him by his personality—by his inevitab|: 
knack of getting close to a man’s heart 
and work and interest. 

And so Durant decided he must cap 
italize his two assets; once more he must 
begin the long upward climb to the to; 
of the automotive ladder. He wrot 
sixty-seven letters to personal friends 
He told them he wanted to start manu 
facturing an automobile bearing his 
name and that he figured he would need 
five million dollars to do it. He prom 
ised not to build the best car in th 
world—but “just a real good car.” H 
promised there would be no water in tl 
stock and no promotion fees; but—and 
this is typical of the man—he did not 
promise any profits whatever. 

Then he waited for results. Th« 
came! Within forty-eight hour- 
after sending out the sixty-seven 
letters he found that he had checks 
and subscriptions for over $7,000 
000! Two millions more than 
quired! The surplus was returned 


HAT happened then? Man 

things which wrote a new and 
vitally interesting chapter in aut 
motive history. Within forty-seven 
davs the new car was designe 
and built. This, remember, from 
scratch, for the enterprise started 
without a plant, machinery, or men 
When it became known that Durant 
intended entering the manufactut 
ing field under his own name his 
old workers flocked to his standard 
by the thousand—machinists, fore 
men, superintendents, and men 0! 
exceptional executive ability. I) 
substance they said vocally and by 
precept: “Here we are, old friend 
we're with you, put us to 
show us what we are to do—and 
pay us when you see fit.” 

And W. C. Durant, backed an 
supported by a legion of friends in 
every walk of life, launched a pro 
gram of growth and progress that 
has literally shocked the case-hard 
ened motor world. He started out 
by selling over $31,000,000 worth 
of cars at the unheard-of selling 
cost of one twentieth of 1 per cent. 
Once more his friends helped. 


work, 


] 
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day—just three years from the time 
defeat and debts seemed to write 
finish ef a great dream, Durant's 
m is a reality. His holdings are in- 
sing day by day. Over 300,900 
kholders own the business. Durant, 
said, considers them all his friends. 
knows the value of true friendship 
he knows well the time spent th mak- 
and in keeping friends is never 
sted. Strip him of every cent he pos- 
ses, dress him in a pair of greasy 
overalls—-and he would still be a 
ilti-millionaire, in friends—assets that 
er fluctuate in value but which 
w in value from year to year. 
Contrast his experience with another 
the same line. Ten years ago this 
itomotive manufacturer was a leader 
'e made a good car and he made money, 
imself; then came a near-panic and 
hen he made a frantic effort to raise 
cessary funds he found he could not 

it. He was unable to turn to friends 
or assistance for he had no friends; 

his life he had been cold and reserved 
nd in his egotism he had openly boasted, 
| stand on my own feet! I don’t go 

ut of my way to make friends nor do I 
are for them. Besides sentiment has 
no place in modern business.” 

Of course the inevitable happened. 
His concern went to the wall and he lost 
his plant and every cent he had so sel- 
fishly saved and kept. Today, he is down 
and out and living out the sun-set days 
f his life, an old, friendless and bitter 


man, 
No sentiment in modern business? 
What utter non- 


sense! That there is 
no sentiment in mod- 
ern business may ap- 
pear to be true to 
the casual and none 
too analytical observ- 
er who may form 
his opinions through 
“nap- judgment or 
he movies. As a 
matter of fact there 
is perhaps more 
friendliness in big 
than the 
outsider believes. 
Charles M. Schwab, 
incidentally a_ per- 
sonal friend and 
warm admirer of W. 
(’. Durant, once told 
the writer he be- 
lieved friendliness 
was one of the four 
qualifications 
of a successful busi- 


t 
{ 


business 


rreat 
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and kept friends out in the shops and 
works and in the circles of business. A 
told 
Schwab’s 


friend me once of going through 


one of 
It was an experience he never forgot. 


know all of his 


works with Schwab. 


Schwab seemed to 


men; and they seemed to know him- 


and he liked them and they worshipped 


him. “‘Lo, Charlie!” “How're you 
boss?” and “Hello there, old boy 
how’s Bill today?” “Sav, Mike, No. 9 


is beating vour gang on tonnage—what's 
you bunch of cripples?” 


3oss and the men, tossed 


wrong with 
And so the Big 
friendly badinage back and forth and 
sweaty, grimy faces split into wide grins 
as he passed. 

Friends! Charles Schwab knows how 
to make them and keep them; maybe that 
is one of the outstanding reasons why his 
mills have an enviable production and 
perhaps it is why he has always managed 
to sell that production at fair prices. 


HE value of friends cannot be over 

estimated. No man is self-sufficient : 
no man can stand entirely on his own 
feet. A little over a year ago a friend of 
mine in Chicago opened an advertising 
agency. He was a brilliant and versatile 
chap and one of the keenest men I have 
ever known. Back of him he had a record 
of planning several national advertising 
campaigns that were decidedly success- 
ful. But he commonly 
known as “a poor mixer.” T[riends he 
considered as non-essentials and he fond- 
ly believed that there was no sentiment 
in modern business. This he told me one 
day. He had prefaced this talk by tell- 


was what is 


at 
oe 


#% 
erates 
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Was very poor 


ing me that wusiness 
Other men in the advertising field whom 
I knew to be his inferior in advertising 
lore and experience were succeeding in 
a big way while he stood still. 

“Bill,” | “Whom do 


the biggest advertising man in the 


asked, you con 


der 
>" 


world 


He 


certain name—one 
which I had expected. Then I told him 

intimate facts this 
dead. He had had an. unusta 
the business by 


seldom making 


gave me a 


a few about man 


now 


success in advertising 


reason of a single mis 


take in judgment; instinctively, almost, 


he seemed to have the happy faculty ot 


: ‘ fF oS , ] -- 
placing himself in the customers plact 


He succecded in a big way. 
Those associated with him knew the 


secret of his success. It lay entirely in 
his ever-widening circle of friends im 
? 


every walk in life, and in his wealth o 


advertising experience I once heare 

him relate how he had been saved from 
; : : : 

making a grave error in the text of a 


proposed advertisement for a ationalls 


known product by a rabbi who had 


pointed out an historical errot anothet 


time a grocer, located on a back street 


gave him a hint which he incorporated 
in a very successful campaign for a ce! 
tain food product. A waiter in his club 
once materially assisted him in securing 
some selling points for a large shoe con 
cern. And so it went; he made friends 
and kept them in every walk of life and 


if he was something of a good-natured 


vampire and squeezed his friends dry 
of information and ideas, who is there 
who can say that hi 


did not give as much 
as he took. 

| gave this infor 
mation to my friend 
told 


very frankly that he 


Then |] him 
would never succeed 
aS long as he re 
mained reserved, 


cold and unap- 


proachable ; that i! 
he meant to make a 
place for himself on 
the 


cessful 


rostet of suc 
advertising 
have 


men he would 


to meet people at 
least—half 

He thought about 
took 


VAV. 
it and finally 
my advice It was 
work for him 
the 


being 


hard 
for business of 
friendly was 


foreign to his make 


nace ; : 
ir. we Wace Charles M. Schwab is known wherever big steel contracts are made—but what is more aarp ae 

. i important he is known to all the husky workers who strive to please the “big boss up, but he drove 
intimately realize the by setting new tonnage records. He is a native of Williamsburg, Pa. drove a stage himself to it with a 
sincerity of his asa boy, and started his engineering career as a stake driver for the Carnegie Com- ‘ingleness of pur 
iabemiiiel enile the Pany. In 1892-7 he was president of that company and has since extended his opera- pose that indeed 
very beginning of tions to the directorates of many other concerns. He was in charge of the emergency alae mast atind 

: shipbuilding of the United States during the war, and has done much for educational ondertul to beho 


his career he made 


and philanthropical institutions. 
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Gentlemen—Be Seated! 


HE vogue of Rotary minstrel 
shows, Rotary minstrel revues, 
and Rotary vaudeville programs 
originated, presumably, from the 

natural desire for good, clean fun and 
frolic, and from a commendable effort to 
hasten the flow of silver into the charity 
coffer. The fact that both fun and funds 
materialized according to plan was grati- 
fying but not surprising. For Rotary 
clubs generally do what they set out to do. 
sut the surprising feature—and prob- 
ably the feature that contributed more 
than anything else to the spread of the 
Rotary minstrel idea—was the fact that 
there was an unexpected by-product; a 
by-product which seems to be proving 
even more worth while than the creation 
of good fun and the collection of good 
dollars for welfare projects. That by- 
product is the great promoter of good 
fellowship in Rotary itself, the 
spread of a better public under- 
standing of Rotary ideals, and 
the development of Rotary spirit 
throughout the community 
wherever the Rotary minstrel 
idea has been tried out. & 





So there is no need to try to 
prove here that Rotary minstrels 


By FREDERICK G. JOHNSON 


> 


Popular as is the Rotary Minstrel 
Show, it would be still more popular if 
the clubs at large realized that the under- 
taking is one which can be tackled suc- 
cessfully by any energetic group of men, 
even though experience be lacking. The 
great majority of Rotary Minstrels are 
produced by the Rotarians themselves, 
without importing professional aid either 
in acting or directing. 

This has been made possible by the 
fact that nowadays it is no longer neces- 
sary to employ an expert to write a show, 
or even to arrange it. Clean, snappy ma- 
terial is now on the market, at surpris- 
ingly modest prices, which enables any 
club for a few dollars’ outlay, to get to- 
gether a modern production from the 
opening chorus to the afterpiece. And 
complete and understandable directions, 

to the last detail, for staging 


&) a minstrel show can be easily 
obtained. 
: Organizations are some- 


times deterred from putting 
on a show because of a pre- 
-> conceived idea that the ex- 
9} ~pense would be prohibitive. 
] Well, you can put on a spec- 








are worth while. The clubs that 
have put on shows, some of 


them steadily, year after year, 
have given ample proof of that. 








| tacular and expensive pro- 
ff duction if you wish, with 
. rented scenery and costumes. 
> And considerable staging ex- 


pense is justified, if you can count on 
widespread patronage. It cost the Cal 
gary Rotary Club about $1,728 to give 
their latest show, which ran three nights. 
But when this cost was deducted from 
their gross receipts, they had $3,000 net. 
In this case seventeen hundred dollars 
wasn’t an expense. It was an invest- 
ment; and a modest one, at that. 

But if you aren’t sure how you are 
coming out, you needn’t put anything like 
that much money in the production. Spe- 
cial scenery is undoubtedly attractive, but 
not essential. Flashy costumes make a 
good impression, but formal evening 
dress or tuxedos are always in order for 
a first part, and comic suits for the end 
men are easily made. 

As for the material itself, a complete 
first part, words and music and complete 
dialogue, can be secured at as low a cost 
as $3.75. An orchestration for all the 
music in the first part, if needed, will cost 
about $4 more. Vaudeville acts, talking 
skits, monologues, afterpieces, etc., can 
be had in great variety for twenty-five 
cents apiece. And let us bear in mind 
that for these prices we can get material 
that is professional in quality, full of 
pep, and up to the minute. Excellent 
negro wigs can be found at $1.25 each, 
and less when secured in quantity lots. 
Add a few dollars for minstrel black, 
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tambourines, and similar incidentals, and 
that comprises the cost of the show. 

Theater rental is frequently the big- 
gest item in the expense list. It is im- 
possible to say in general what a proper 

ae theater rental fee 
—_ should be, for 
conditions are 
, not the same in 
| any two cities. It 
is easy to figure 
/ out a fair rental, 
basing the calcu- 
lation on the 
number of seats 
and the scale of prices to be charged. 
lf the local theater manager’s price is 
high, it is often possible to hire a lodge 
hall or other suitable place. 

By all means the ladies should be in- 
cluded in the Rotary Minstrel, if possible 
to do so. Mixed minstrels, as they are 
called, have come into great popularity. 
Many clubs are putting on shows of this 
style with considerable success. 

A modern variation of the minstrel 
show is the Minstrel Revue, which term 
is sometimes applied to a mixed minstrel 
which is put on much in the style of a 
musical comedy. The first part gets away 
from the stereotyped circle of men all! in 
burnt cork, and frequently represents 
some novelty setting, with the chorus 
costumed to fit the occasion. By using a 
mixed chorus, for instance, a roof gar- 
den or cabaret or lawn féte can be staged, 
with the soloists and chorus representing 
the guests, the interlocutor the host, and 
the comedians the negro waiters, attend- 
ants, etc, 
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Following the first part, which should 
not run over an hour, comes the olio, 
which can be made up of a series of 
vaudeville acts or “stunts” according to 
whatever special talent there is in the 
club or among friends of the club. Some 
producers like to close the show with a 
startling tableau, but this requires elabo- 
rate scenery in order to be sufficiently 
effective. It is better to wind up with a 
good, fast-moving afterpiece—a darky 
playlet that is full of boisterous fun and 
has a strong comedy finish, or a clean, 
lively burlesque. 

It is impossible to do more than skim 
the surface of the subject in a brief 
magazine article. But the point to be 
made clear above all is that a successful 
minstrel show is entirely possible for any 
club that has the enthusiasm to tackle it, 
and the “gumption” to put it over. 
Money, trained talent, and experience are 
desirable factors. But the lack of any of 
them does not impose an insurmountable 
barrier. 

Now, since the proof of the pudding is 
always the eating, let us see what some 
ot the clubs have been doing in the 
minstrel line. Out in Prescott, Arizona, 
there is a live crowd. In 
November, they took just 
eight full chorus rehearsals 
to put on a show that netted 
$1,111, 
thoroughly, and will make 
the Rotary Minstrels an 


pleased the public 


annual feature of their ac 
tivities hereafter. 
The newspapers declared 


the production a success 





MINSTRELS 
ROTARY 
CLUB 
EDMONTON! 
ALBERTA 


from every angle, and the financial re 
port tells its own story. Russel S. Jones, 
at that time secretary and treasurer of 
the club, directed the show. Twenty-five 
men made up the chorus. Only the words 
of the songs were given to them, and all 
melodies were taught by ear. This helped 
to make the singers self-reliant from the 
start, and net dependent on any music 
sheets. 

Russ Jones is a lover of music, and his 
warblers were hand-picked, each voice 
chosen carefully and each song assigned 
properly. The absence of any “padding’ 
in the chorus made for a strong, clear 
singing aggregation that was a big factor 
for success. Since the club had only 
thirty-nine members, friends of the mem 
bers were included in the cast—an en 
tirely ethical procedure. 

And Russ, who disclaims any idea of 
being a professional, was given full di 
rection of the show. It was the opinion 
of those in charge that the employment 
of a professional director does not bring 
the best results. 
it, “the 
rests with the enthusiasm displayed by 
the club’s own leader; also, hiring a di 


As a member expressed 
success of any amateur show 


rector subtracts greatly 

from the gross profits.” 
Only three weeks were 

used in producing the 


show, it being the direc 
tor’s experience that too 
long a preparation makes 
the performers over 


trained and sluggish. The 
out cor 


page 50.) 


theory worked 


t (Continued on 
b 
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, gentlemen, and quickly 


are’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


EEP down among the canyon 
cliffs of the business districts 
and out in lonely hamlets, 
wherever the far-flung battle 

line of industry has been established, 
there may be heard, day and night, the 
staccato stuttering of the typewriter—the 
machine gun of commerce. And to make 
the simile complete we have but to re- 
member that lately a “typewriter” clat 
tering away in the dusk of Bourlon Wood 
might be writing Tommy’s discharge. 

As I write I can visualize the old edi- 
torial room where a dozen of us pounded 
clattering “mills” while the telegraph 
keys chattered volubly, and four or five 
reproducing typewriters churned away 
at the long strips of “flimsy” which du 
plicated what some one else was writing 
a hundred miles away. And I can also 
visualize the blazing scorn that would 
greet any rash cub who ventured to turn 
in longhand copy instead of the typed 
and triple-spaced stuff which was—per 
haps—destined to go to the linotype men. 
[ can hope that when I get back to my 
home there will be mail for me to answer 
on my handy little portable—unless per 
chance someone else has already appro- 
priated it to write a much delayed letter 
And with very little effort I can imagine 
that while I write, a gaunt camel is 
swinging over desert sands—carrying a 
typewriter somewhere in his load; or an 
ungainly llama is being urged over the 
Andes with a similar burden; or per 
haps in far-off Nome a typewriter is 
being delivered to some trader who will 
presently use it to make inventory of his 
furs. 

lor the typewriter has penetrated to 
the uttermost ends of the earth and 
special keyboards have been arranged so 
that you can typewrite the same thing 
in some 150 different languages—if 
are a good enough linguist. 


you 


When we consider that all of this—in 
vention, perfection, distribution, and ad 


optation—has been accomplished in fifty 
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One of the earliest models 


at Washington. 


years—within the knowledge of one gen- 
eration—we may well wish to glance at 
the beginnings of a most important 
chapter in business history. For with- 
out the typewriter, business as we know 
it today would be practically impossible 
—and so also would be much of our so- 
cial activity. 

Many interesting facts in connection 
with the typewriter’s invention have re- 
cently been made public through the 
records of the Herkimer County His- 





The first commercial typewriter—the next 
advance made over the machine pictured 
at the top of this page. The foot treadle 
operated the “carriage return” but was 
soon displaced by the now familiar hand 
carriage-return lever. This machine was 
one of the first consignments of typewrit- 
ers sent to the Western Electric Company. 
original western selling agents, and the 
“sewing machine” appearance is the re- 
sult of the influence of one of the early 
inventors who had been connected with 
the sewing-machine branch of the Rem- 
ington business, 
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of the 
typewriter, patented on July 14, 1868, 
and now in the Smithsonian Institute 


The Machine Gun 
of Commerce 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


torical Society, for it was in the littl 
Mohawk Valley village of Ilion, New 
York, that typewriters were first manu 
factured in the autumn of 1873. 

The history of writing is marked }) 
many attempts to help the hand kee; 
up with the brain, and it is noteworthy 
that shorthand, the companion of typing 
was used by the ancient Greeks. But in 
ventions are usually the result of needs 
and the need for something which should 
enable the stenographer to translate his 
notes as fast as he had written them was 
not keenly felt until recent vears. 

The first record of an attempt to in 
vent a writing machine occurs in thi 
records of the British Patent Offic 
which reveal that in 1714, Queen Ann 
granted letters patent to Henry Mill who 
conceived the idea of “An artificial ma 
chine or methed for the impressing 01 
transcribing of letters singly or pro 
gressively one after another as in writ 
ing, whereby all writings whatsoeve: 
may be engrossed in paper or parchment 
so neat and exact as not to be distin 
guished from print; that the said ma 
chine or method may be of great use in 
settlements and public records, the im 
pression being deeper and more lasting 
than any other writing, and not to bi 
erased or counterfeited without manifes' 
discovery.” Unfortunately the Englis! 
engineer left no model or description 0! 
his machine, and the secret—if there wa 
one—died with the inventor. 

In 1784, there was an attempt to in 
vent a machine which would embos- 
printed characters for the assistance o! 
the blind. Nothing is now known o! 
this machine but it is noteworthy that th: 
blind have been largely responsible fo 
many of the improvements in typewrit 
ers—paradoxical as that may sound. 





‘THE first American typewriter patent 

was granted in 1829 to William Au 
stin Burt of Detroit, afterwards bette: 
known as the inventor of the solar com 
pass. The only model of this machin 
was destroyed by a fire at the Washing 
ton Patent Office in 1836, but through 
study of the inventor’s drawings it wa 
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MICWAUKEE, W718. 


rRienod BARRON, to 


Yume Oe 


ae = 
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‘WHILE GLIQOEN AND DENGMORE ARE PLAYING & 
GAME OF CHESS. on THIS BLESSED SASEATH, 1 WELL IMPROVE THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO DROP YOU & LINE ON THe MACHINE, WHICH DENS 


“MORE HAS IR THE MOTEL AT W18” ROOM, 


AT THE SAME Time, 1 nwo OF NOTHING NEW TO _ 
we ARE sergihe THE VARIO. a8 “TOGETHER AND GETT 
ING READY FOR TEMATIC vORK. “PHECES WHICH ARE OF 
sRASS IN THE MACHINE AT NEW york, WE ME NOW GETTING MADE 
1M A POSITION TO F_RNISH 
IN & FOSITION TO wa 
yo. KNOW THAT MY APP 


SAY. 


OF MALLEABLE F80N. WE SHALL BE 
6000 MACHINES: PROVIDED ANY PERSON 18 
-wT THEM AFTER THEY ARE F_RNISHED. 

-@EHENSION 18s 
on & WHILE THERE MAY BE 
-AT LIKE ANY OTHER NOVELTY, 
-0 S€ THROWN ASIOE.* OF CO. RE, 


THE IDEA WHEN | SUGEEST IT, 
THAT IT WOULD BE OTHERWISE. BBB 


ecEN PRINTED GENERALLY, 
TE. 
18 LOOSE STRINGING, THE MORE § USE IT, 
17 18 & VERY IMPORTANT STEP OF PROGRESS. 
BETTER WITH IT, 
-O 17 SEEMS GETTER IN ALL RESPECTS. 
-ANIFOLOING BUSINESS WITH JIT, 
SOMELY. 
APPRECIATE ALL OF ITS BENEFITS, 
-€ OF THE WORST TYPES FOR WABELING, 
AND SEE, 


oF ITS MERITS, yours, 


Sxorce 


: as ee" 


4872. 


THAT THE THING MAY TAKE FOR & WHILE, 
AN ACTIVE DEMAND SOR THEM, 6. T TH 
IT WILL HAVE ITS -eRIEF DAY an 
1 EARNESTLY MOPE THaT SUC 
-CH WILL NOT PROVE TO BE THE CASE, AND DENSMORE LAUGHS AT 
BUT ¢ SHOULD Like vO BE SURE 
HAVE BEEN WORKING THE 
MACHINE WITH THE BRASS RING OFF FROM OVER THE TRUNNIONS, 
AND ISEE THE HY¥PHEN HAS RESTED OW TOP OF THE U 
WHEN THE U SHOULD HAVE EEEN PRIN- 
1 HAVE REPLACED THE RING AND NOW ALL 18 RIGHT... T- 
MORE 1 THINK 
THE PRINT 18 

1 THINK IT WILL CORRECT THE WABGLING, 4N 
‘) aL8O TESTEO THE w 
AND TOOK EIGHT COPIES HAND- 
BY REFLECTING ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF IT, 
1 ISH YOU FrULD TRY OY 
ON THE EMMETT MACHINE. 
1F THE LOOSE STRINGIN@® WILL CORRECT THE TENDENCY 
~¥. #F 37 WALL IN THAT CASE IT 18 OF COURSE, 


“THE 





One of the first typewritten letters. It 


his new machine 
but that like any other novelty 
have its brief day and be thrown aside.” 


ibs 


the 
3urt’s 


exhibit a replica at 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
typewriter was the ancestor of the mod- 
ern type-wheel machines. 

1833, a French patent was granted 
Xavier Projean of Marseilles for his 
“Ktypographic” machine. This machine 
had typebars arranged in a circle, each 
type striking downward upon a common 
center—a principle which marks one 
great division of our modern machines. 
Projean claimed that his invention would 
print “ as fast as one could write 
with a pen. 


possible to 


almost” 


\lexander Bain and Thomas Wright, 
ifterwards known as the inventors of a 
telegraphic printer, applied for a British 
vriting machine patent in 1840; and a 
impurtant advance was made in 
1843 when Charles Thurber of Worces- 
produced a machine which 
spacing by the longitudinal 
The machine turned 
was too slow 


more 


ter, Mass., 
letter 
motion of a platen. 
out excellent work but 
or practical use. 

In 1849, Pierre Foucault a teacher in 
the Paris Institution for the Blind, and 
himself blind, 
printed embossed letters. 


Save 


invented a machine which 
Although his 


was 
wae by Christopher Latham Sholes on June 

1872, and the inventor states his apprehension 
“may take for a while 
it will 


PF ce 





AND F iT, 


THE HAVI NG | 


AND HAS 


OF COURSE IF 


Now, 
you wttt 





SET UP 4ATIM 
CONCLUSIVE 








INTELL ectUAL 


Christopher Latham Sholes, inven- 
tor of the first practical typewriter. 


invention never came into very general 


use it attracted much attention and was 


awarded a gold medal at the World's 
Fair in 1851. 
Oliver T. Eddy of Baltimore was the 


the field. His machine did 


good work but was too intricate for prac- 


next to enter 


tical use and the inventor is said to have 


died in poverty after a futile appeal for 


Governmental aid. 

Henceforward the attempts were more 
numerous but all the machines had the 
same handicap of slowness of operation 
until, in 1866-67 three working in 
a little machine shop in the outskirts of 
Milwaukee, started to revolutionize writ 
ing. Each of the three was working on 
some pet invention, and none foresaw 
the results of their chance 


men 


association 


euuYT Kip -M “LaoNorogatoMenr yy 07: 


OEAR BANTHER: 
| AM TRYING T TO GET THE HANG. oF THIS New F ; 
FANGLEO WAITING MACHINE, BUT AM NOT WAKING 

A SHINING SUCCESS ae | aa HoweveR THIS 19 THE 
FIAST ATTEMPT | EVER HAVE WADE, & YET § PER- 
CEIVETHAT.8, SHALL SOON @ EASILY ACQUIAE A FINE 
FACILITY IN ITS USE, 
TON THE OTHER DAY & WAS GREATLY TAKEN W1>TH 
SUSIE HAS STRUCK THE KEYS ONCE OR TWICE, 
&@ NO DOUBT HAS PRINTED SOME LETTERS WHICH DO 
NOT BELONG WHERE SHt PUT THEM, 


A GREAT HELP TO we, sy NCE © NE CHIEFLY NEFOS 
SWIFTNESS IN ge KEYS. THE WACHINE COSTS 
126 DOLLARS, THE MACHIN 
| BELIEVE IT WILL PRINT ‘Paster THAN | CAN WaITE, 
ONE MAY LEAN BACK IN HIS CHAIR A WORK IT, ET 
PILES AN AWFUL STACK OF WORDS ON ONE PAGE, 

}T OONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER INK BLOTS AROUND, 
SAVES PAPCA, wee 


& 1 Fancy 4 SHALL WAKE BETTER PROGACSS, 
WORKING THIS TYPE-2ARITER REMINDS” ME OF OLD 

ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
LES AT THE CASE WITHOUT PREV 10US= 
| LY PUTTING THEM IN THE FORM OF MANUSCRIPT,I - 
WAS LOST 1 ADMIRATION OF SUCH 
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1 SAW THE THING IN 808 


~~ 


NA COMPOSITOR 19 LIKELY TO BE 


SHAS SEVERAL VIRTUES 


SUSIE 19 GONE, | 


wHO, you REMEMBER, vsSeo TO 


MARVELOUS 
CAPACITY, " 
3 LOVE TO MOLLIE, 
YOUR BROTHER, 








SAM, 
Photo: Harper & Bros 
Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) was one 
of the first purchasers of a typewriter. Above 


is shown his first typewritten letter, written 
to his brother Orien Clemens. The famous 
humorist was the first author to submit a 
typewritten manuscript to a publisher. 


Carlos Glidden, son of an Ohio hardware 


merchant, Was working on a mechanical 


“spader” to replace the plow; and his 
friends Samuel W. Soulé and Chris 
topher Latham Sholes, both printers, 
were developing a machine for number 
ing book pages serially. Sholes, who 
was destined to become the leader, wa 
born in Columbia County, Penn., in 1819, 
and his ancestors served with distinction 
in the War of the Revolution. He had 


had a varied career since his apprentice 


ship to the editor of the Danville /n 


telligencer at the age of fourteen. After 
four years study of printing he joined 
his brother in Green Bay, Wisconsin 
possibly with the idea that the neighbor 
ing pine forests would help overcome 

tendency to consumption. When only 


nineteen he took charge of the journal ot 
the Wisconsin Territorial Legislature, 
which record he carried to Phil 
to be printed. In 1839, he 
the Wisconsin Inquirer at Madison, and 
later he editor of the Kenoshi: 
Telegraph and postmaster of that town 
\lthough he not temperamentall) 
suited for politics he 
senator 


adel phi: 
was editor of 


became 


was 
served two terms 
on page 42 


as state (Continued 
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An *‘Outline’”’ of Advertising 
By L. E. Robinson 

NE gets a striking conception of 

modern business upon learning that 
Americans are paying $1,000,000,000 a 
year for advertising. In no _ other 
country have the mediums of business 
publicity been so highly and effectively 
developed. How many of us know that 
a single page in a certain popular week- 
ly costs the advertiser $7,000, and $12,- 
000 for the back outside cover? That 
a page in a metropolitan paper costs from 
$1400 to $1600, and that as much as 
three to four millions is spent annually 
for the publicity given a single com- 
modity ? 

Figures like these may tend to height- 
en the popular impression that there is 
not only enormous waste in advertising, 
but that the expense of it all imposes ex- 
cessive burdens upon the consumers of 
goods. A scientific study of these ques- 
tions as well as of practical methods 
and returns of advertising is given illum 
inating treatment in Dr. Daniel Starch’s 
“The Principles of Advertising,” just 
published by the A. W. Shaw Company 
of Chicago and New York. Dr. Starch, 
formerly a professor of experimental 
psychology at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, now of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, for 
many years has been subjecting the ad- 
vertising experience of a large number 
of well-known business concerns, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, to the 
severest tests of efficacy. In 1914 he 
published a book on “Advertising,” in 
which he gave the results of many care- 
fully studied tests of the methods, me- 
diums, repetitions, illustrations, and 
numerous other accessories, of advertis- 
ing. He sought to determine the in- 
dexes, if any, of success and failure, and 
assess the methods employed, as a guide 
to the makers and venders of goods. It 
was an important new field of business 
research, calling for the utmost 
and accuracy, and promising an 
tremely practical addition to the fund of 


scope 
ex- 


facts and ideas business men wish to 
possess. 
This new book, much more exhaus 


tive than the one just described, em 
bodies the methods and conclusions of a 
vast amount of careful inquiry, brought 
It is assembled in a fashion 
and evaluate, and it is 


up to date. 
easy to grasp 


presented with a sincerity and restraint 
that compels the feeling that, after all, 


there are “principles” derivable from 
advertising experience; that instead of 
engaging in a hit-and-miss venture, it is 
possible for the advertiser to discover 
and estimate with considerable accuracy 
his success and hazard in bidding for the 
attention and interest of the consuming 
public. 

When we are told that about 95 per 
cent of present advertising is in the 
main trustworthy, and that in spite of 
this fact a 10 per cent improvement in 
every piece of advertising material would 
mean an annual saving of $100,000,000 to 
the business interests of the country, our 
eyes open to the magnitude of American 
business, and especially to the margin 
of technical skill which determines its 
fortunes. Skill in advertising in some 
of its forms bids fair to become classic. 
For example, “Sunkist” publicity helped 
to raise the consumption of California 
oranges from 8,000,000 boxes to 22,000,- 
000 annually. Sixteen years ago Cali- 
fornia supplied one-fourth of all the 
lemons used in the United States and 
Canada. At present it supplies about 
85 per cent. Yet the consumers’ share 
of advertising expense is surprisingly 
small—from 4 per cent to 5 per cent of 
the cost of commodities sold. We are 
learning as never before that advertising 
is an indispensable accessory in economic 
distribution; that it is functioning both 
for informing the buyers of goods and 
educating their taste as well. 

We are learning that the technic of 
advertising is all important. This point 
impresses itself upon a reader of Dr. 
Starch’s treatise, for example the chap- 
ter on “Layout and Typography.” De- 
sign and architecture are important in 
methods of business publicity as in 
house-building. Skill in technic applies 
to direct-mail advertising and to the re- 
tailer as much as the manufacturer. The 
highly interesting chapter gn retail ad- 
vertising tells us that this form of pub- 
licity absorbs from 25 to 30 per cent of 
the total for the country, or about $450,- 
000,000 a year. Newspapers stand at 
the head of advertising mediums, with 
six-tenths of the business, involving 
about $600,000,000. 

This book, replete with the facts of 
long and patient investigation, in a won- 
derfully expanding and difficult subject, 
tells a story even more fascinating, and 
more instructive, than the best selling 
romance in fiction. Everywhere in its 
thirty-seven chapters one discerns the 
growing empire of psychology in mod- 


Advertising is a perma- 
nently proper and important form of a 
dress to the economic mind. And w) 


ern business. 


not? It is the historic instrument 0; 
civilized business enlargement. Its en 
ployment dates from beyond the time 
when Boaz used publicity as a means 
of redeeming his kinsman’s inheritance 
to the present age of highly developed 
printing and artistry, which demurs not 
to invest in it about two per cent of the 
annual income of the country. 
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For Stevenson Lovers 
By Taylor Erwin Gauthier 


VERY lover of Robert Louis Stev- 

enson—and their number is legion 
—will be interested in a delightful vol 
ume prepared by Rosaline Masson and 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. It is devoted to 
recollections of “R. L. S.” by many of 
his friends and acquaintances who had 
the rare privilege of knowing him per- 
sonally either as 
a boy or as a 
man. Hence the 
title of the vol- 
ume, “I Can Re- 
member Robert 
Louis  Steven- 
son.” The happy 
idea for such a 
book of memories came as the result of 
the Anniversary dinner of the Stevenson 
Club held in Edinburgh in November, 
1921. Listening to the many _remi- 
niscences of “R. L. S.” it occurred to 
Miss Masson that there were many people 
living who had known Stevenson and 
that it would be a duty well worthy of the 
club to collect these “living memories” of 
the dead author. A committee was ap 
pointed with Miss Masson as convene! 
and the work put under way. 

One of the objects of the Robert Louis 
Stevenson Club is “the collection and 
preservation of manuscripts, letters, por 
traits and other articles connected with 
Stevenson,” and the proceeds of this re 
cent volume is-to be devoted to those 
purposes. 

Among the list of contributors I found 
J. M. Barrie, Sir Sidney Colvin, Edmund 
Gosse, Lloyd Osborne and Thomas 
Hardy. Especially one that appealed to 
me was “R, L. S. as Playmate” by “Lan- 


tern Bearer,” which originally appeared 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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he Fascinating Story of 


A Man With a Many-Sided Career 


and still young enough to enjoy a circus! 
By CHARLES O. SMITH 


Secretary, Rotary Club of Calgary, Alberta 


Editor's Note—During the absence of 
m Davidson from his home, Charlie Smith 
ade a raid on his library and personal rec- 
rds with the result that we now have a 
tory dealing with several phases of Jim’s 
ery interesting life. Furthermore, Jim was 
ot given the opportunity of seeing the 
anuscript, as Charlie did not want to run 
e risk of Jim’s modesty resulting in any 
iminations. 


AMES W. Davidson is 
of the Fourth District of Rotary 
International. He is an unusual 
man. He has had an unusual career. A 
brief story of his life should come 
vithin the category defined by the title 
of this department of THE RoTARIAN. 
Let us invert the usual procedure. Let 
us start at an incident in the “now” of 
lim’s life, instead of at the “then.” 
Ringling Brothers’ and Barnum and 
Bailey’s Circus came to Calgary a few 
lays ago. Very early in the morning 
iy telephone bell rang. It was Jim. 
“T thought vou were in Yellowstone 
Park,” I exclaimed. 
“Il was in Yellowstone,” he replied, 
“but don’t you know the circus is here? 


governor 


Come on out and meet the trains 
and see them unload.” 

So out we went and saw the long 
trains pass by. Jim explained just 


what would be in each section. 
rushed back to see the 
unloading. Then over to the ex- 


hibition grounds to see the tents 


Then we 


put up, and the animals placed, and 
the whole great organization set 
ready for the day’s two shows. Jim 
was at both, with a troupe of 
friends, and after the lights went 
out he saw them load again. Then 
home, tired but happy; and I can 
imagine him saying as he snuggled 
into bed that night, “Well, was it 
a day? Oh Boy!” 

whatever else he is 

author, colon- 


Because, 
Rotarian, explorer, 
izer, diplomat—Jim Davidson was 
first, and is now, a showman. His 
mother kept a scrapbook dealing 
with his boyhood adventures, and 
the first thing in it is a poster, 
printed by Jim himself, which ad 
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Pictured here are Jim Davidson’s family and his two chief hobbies: 
he first met in Japan; his little girl, Marjory, shown with a real live lion cub in her to 
arms; the pipe organ in his beautiful home in Calgary; and the cruiser “Attagirl” which 
he and three other Calgary Rotarians maintain on Kootenay Lake and River, which 


provide 235 miles of navigable water in the midst of the Canadian Rockies. 


Mrs. “Jim,” whom 





James W. Davidson, of Calgary, Alberta, familiarly 
known as “Jim,” is governor of the Fourth District 
of Rotary International. His varied career has in- 
cluded many eventful things, including an explora- 
tion trip with Peary on one of the latter’s at- 
tempts to reach the North Pole. His greatest 
contribution to Rotary was the organization, with 
Lavton Ralston, of Halifax, of Rotary clubs in 
Australia and New Zealand. 


vertises “Jim’s Show,’ and the second 


thing in it is a formal article of inco1 
poration of a partnership with anothet 


ambitious youngstet “scene, Sign an 
House Painters.” 
Today, he owns theaters, and, being 


a showman, when the circus comes to 


town, he is as joyous as any boy in the 





place. And that is a sign. That | 
why I started this story at the wrong 
end. I wanted you, to know that Jim 
Davidson loves people, and loves othe 
living things as well, animals, and flow 
ers, and music. And because he is so 
genuinely interested in others, and in 
events, and in things that are worth 
while, others are interested in him 
—" for the other sides to 1 
usual life. 

This time we go away from Austin 
the little Minnesota town where Jim 
was born. American readers of THI 
RoTARIAN will remember Major Pond 
Pond was easily the greatest impres 
sario and lyceum man of his time. Let 
anyone in the world achieve fame in 
any direction and Pond was after him 


lecture on the American platform 


Nearly everybody of any 
the ‘{ 


account wh« 


toured mtinued m pag 54 
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The Japanese Disaster 
CCASIONALLY the _ hidden 


their 


forces at the earth’s 


exert some section of the 


When this happens the buildings which 


center power on 
earth’s crust. 
man has so laboriously erected are sent crashing as a 
child’s house of cards shivers and falls before the sweep 
of an arm. 


Hundreds of thousands of Japanese are now home- 


less; their bright-colored dwellings are laid low and 
the debris is always at the mercy of raging flames which a 
disorganized city is powerless to halt. To complete 
the misery of the homeless and hungry citizens who 
survive, the ominous presence of the plague adds still 
another touch of horror to the scene. 


At such times our duty as Rotarians—or simply 


as good citizens—is unmistakable. It should be our 
privilege and our duty alike to render whatever aid 
we can in order to furnish food, clothing, and medicine 
The 


are more important than shades of com- 


to the unfortunate victims. bonds of common 


humanity 
plexion; the appeal of suffering humanity is far more 
impressive than the malicious mutterings of racial 
prejudice. 

A fund is being raised by Rotary International for 
relief purposes and to assist in the work of rehabilita- 
Many Rotary clubs and individuals have already 


This Rotary fund is to be a free-will offering 


tion. 
subscribed. 
and the money will be administered by the Rotary c'ubs at 


lokvo and Osaka. It is not yet too late to subscribe for 


this, the greatest of all humanitarian acts—the relief of suf- 


fering from disease and starvation. Rotarians all over 


the world have a glorious opportunity to demonstrate 


the real meaning of “Service Above Self.” 


Sunlight 


HIE sunlight falling on the leaves starts chemical action 


in the leaf cells and turns the liquid content into 


forms which enable the plant to put out new shoots 


and send down new roots. The sunshine of a happy 


disposition has a very similar effect on its owner. It 
helps him to carry on his daily activities, and invites 


contacts which secure him to live in a richer and more 


varied life than that which the misanthrope knows. 


Economically speaking, sunlight is a “free good,” 
something available to all in practically unlimited quan- 
tities. If we are not getting our share of this mental 


sunlight it is our own fault—and our own loss. 


The Democracy of Rotary 


} 


HERE is an unfortunate tendency on the part of al! 

successful organizations to become rigid and un 
elastic. A plan or a personnel that has proved work 
able and efficient is held to with determination lest a 
change prove disastrous. “Let well enough alone’ is 
the damning, reactionary policy of many a body as 
The old 


“Whatever is, is right,” is still true; but it is equally true 


soon as it has cut its eye-teeth. prover! 


that whatever is, is wrong. Unless we can accept tly 
paradox we shall cease from progress. 

The Rotary ideal was marvelously fluid for mat 
years. Its great underlying principles are eternal but 
But the ten 
dency towards fixed motions is appearing and must 


they were expressed in myriad ways. 


recognized, For example, at the Edinburgh Conven 


tion this spirit showed itself in a proposal that seco 
cary mottoes be eliminated. 


demand for an official ritual for the reception of mem 


Frequently we hear 


bers; or we find an intolerance of differences between th 
by-laws and procedure of clubs; or an insistence upon 
Ultra 


conservatives do not realize that, without change an 


standardized lines of service in all communities. 


variety, one good custom may corrupt the world. 

the “We ai 
getting the right kind of men in our club now, and 1 
others need apply.” Just what are “the right kind o 
If the phrase means men who think absolutel\ 


Particularly frequent is assertion, 


men ?” 
alike, who respond in an identical manner to social, 
political, or religious stimuli, who approach problen 

of service from the same angie; then those who use i! 
are in grave danger of losing the mighty values o' 
variety. We cannot be broad, sympathetic, and broth 
erly if we exclude from intimate relations all who d 
not belong to “our own crowd.” 

Rotary must attract all kinds of men if it is to liv: 
and grow. All that we should ask is whether the member: 
ship of our clubs is representative of its various classifica 
tions, filled with honest, forward-looking citizens and united 
in the desire to serve mankind. 
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The Retort Courteous 


\\ OpeN LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
“New YorK CALL” 


\ the August 18th issue of The Liter- 

ary Digest you are quoted as having 
editorially remarked, “President Coolidge 
has the mentality of the small-town Ro- 
Because of The Literary Di- 
est's high reputation for reliable 
journalistic work, I take it you were cor- 
rectly quoted. The tone of the aspersion 
also is typical of the one-sided calumny 
which so frequently finds its way into 
the editorial columns of The Call. How- 
ever it has occurred to me that possibly 
vou do not realize the comment which 
obviously you intended for blasé badinage 
is in fact a tribute to Mr. Coolidge. [| 
presume you refer not specifically to 
members of the Rotary club but also to 
members of the Kiwanis club, the Lions 
club, the Optimist club, and similar ser- 
vice organizations made up of men who 
have the sincere best interests of their 
community at heart and who are boosters 
in season and out of season for things 
and movements which develop whole- 
some community life. 

| very much doubt if you know any- 
thing at all about the small-town Ro- 
Your judgment of him has been 
formed in an editorial office, infested 
with dreams of Communism’s “Day in 
\merica” and where close contact with 
basic American citizenship, as tyified in 
the small-town Rotarian, never is pos- 
sible. 

First of all, the small-town Rotarian— 
likewise his Kiwanis, Optimist, and 
Lions brother—is a patriotic American. 
He believes whole-heartedly in America 
and in American institutions. He ex- 
presses his patriotism in his devotion to 
home, and church and school and civic 
righteousness. He idealizes Christian 
democracy, but in striving toward that 
great goal he keeps his feet on the 
ground and his head under control. 

The small-town Rotarian is thoroughly 
sold on the philosophy of service and his 
acceptance of this philosophy is based on 
the practical ethical principle that “he 
profits most who serves best.” In the 
eternal conflict between Self and Service 
he takes his stand on the side of Ser- 
vice. Because he who serves must act, 


tarian.” 


tarian. 


Rotary is not a state of mind and the 
Rotarian earnestly and honestly strives 
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Diverse Viewpoints 


T is proverbial that “the spectator sees 

most of the game,” but a little experi- 
ence of law courts will convince you that 
no two spectators see quite the same thing. 

Were each of us possessed of dual per- 
sonalities one-half of ourself might be use- 
fully employed in taking stock of the other. 
Since this is impossible, we must take the 
best substitute—the opinion of our fellow- 
men. These views of Rotary, as seen from 
within and from without, may help us to 
appreciate the other fellow’s viewpoint. 

Although space prevents the publication 
of a great many of the interesting letters 
received, we hope to print from time to time 
such letters as will be constructive and pre- 
sent new viewpoints. 
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to put the theory of service into every- 
day practice. 

In his zeal for service, the small-town 
Rotarian gives enthusiastic support to 
practical work among boys. 
his time and of his money to build for- 
ward-looking citizens for Tomorrow out 
of the boys of Today. In his dealings 
with labor—the average small-town Ro- 
tarian is an employer—he cultivates 
frank understanding between “the boss” 
and the men, based on mutual interests 
and objective activities. Some of the 
greatest achievements in industrial peace 
have been worked out in the small fac- 
tories of small-town Rotarians. In his 
relations with his fellow-businessmen he 
clings persistently to a policy of square- 
dealing. The public knows him as a man 
of honesty, integrity, and high character. 

Some of the greatest minds and the 
biggest hearts America ever has known 
have come from Main street, which is 
the small-town Rotarian’s business home. 
Any intelligently selected “Who’s Who” 
in any field of respectable endeavor will 
include a vast majority of men who come 
from the small town and who still regard 
the small town as the shrine of true 
American democracy. 

The mentality of the small-town Ro- 
tarian may appeal to you as something 
fit only for Park Row jest but in the 
mind and heart of the small-town leaders 
are being solved the vexatious problems 
that confront this nation. Men seriously 
concerned with the preservation of in- 
stitutions of American liberty and prog- 
ress are looking to the small-town citi- 
zen, as typified in the Rotarian, for 
guidance through troubled waters of in- 


He gives ot 





dustrial, social, and economic storms 
Men who think, realize that the small 
town Rotarian with fidelity to a 
philosophy, tersely expressed in the 
slogan, “He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best”, has hit upon the only sure solution 
of the world’s ills. 

So after all, you see, The Call’s cynical 
aspersion upon Mr. Coolidge’s mentality 
is indeed a splendid tribute to the Presi 
dent. 


his 


EUGENE PULLIAM, 
Franklin, Indiana. 


Tokyo Rotary 
Epitor’s Note—lIn view of the 


that has overtaken Japan and particularly the cities 
of Tokyo and Yokohama, the following letter from 


great catastrophe 


the President of the Rotary Club of Tokyo, writ 
ten shortly before the convention at Saint Loui 
to Raymond M. Havens then President of Rotary 


International will be interesting to all Rotarians 
More relating to the Japanese disaster, and th¢ 
fund that Rotary International is raising for re 
lief and rehabilitation is printed on page 22 


Tokyo, May 15, 1923. 
Raymond M. Havens, Esq., 
President of Rotary International, 
Chicago; Ifl.,, U. S.. A. 
My Dear President: 

N behalf of the Rotary Club of Tokyo, 

I have the honor to thank you heartily 
for the warm invitation extended to our 
club to attend the most inspiring gather 
ing at St. Louis. Every one of the club 
members would like to accept the invita 
tion and get in touch with the live wires 
in the United States; but I regret to re 
port to you that none of us here are able 
to go, being tied down by our business 
At every recent meeting of our club this 
subject was brought up and discussed 
but we have been unable to make any 
arrangement. At one of our meetings 
it was voted to ask one of our members 
who was in London to attend the conven 
tion as our representative on his way 
home, and the message was duly sent to 
him, but we are disappointed to hear that 
he is obliged to be back in Japan in the 
early part of June. So at the last meet 
ing held on the 9th of May it was voted 
to write a letter to you and to send a 
cable message of greeting while the con 
vention is in session. 

Since the birth of the Rotary club of 
Tokyo there have been two conventions 
—one at Los Angeles and the other at 
Edinburgh. This being the third con 
vention to which we have sent no repre- 
sentative, we fear that we shall be placed 
on the “roasting list” for non-attendance. 
So in behalf of our club, I write to say 
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that every one of us is there with you 
in spirit, and hope that some day we 
shall be able to bring along our bodies 
also. 

Two years have elapsed since our club 
was formed. We are sorry to say that 
the number of members is rather small 
for such a large city as Tokyo. Kindly 
bear in mind, however, that we are tak- 
ing special care in the selection of the 
members. At present our family consists 
of only forty-six members, but they are 
all representative of the leading  busi- 
ness men in this city. So what we lack 
in quantity, I hope we make up in 
quality ! 

The attendance percentage is far from 
the desired mark, but every member is 
eager and anxious to attend, whenever it 
is possible for him to do so. As all our 
members are holding executive positions 
they are sometimes obliged to forego the 
pleasure of attending. It may be diffi- 
cult for you to imagine why they cannot 
have a leisure hour at noontime. In 
Yokohoma which is only 17 miles from 
Tokyo, they have the good custom of 
closing business during the lunch hour, 
as there are so many foreigners there. 
But in Tokyo, business is kept up all day 
without intermission. The executive 
officers sometime discuss their most im- 
portant subjects. at the luncheon table. 
ne of the American members of the 
club, who is the president of a Christian 
College in Tokyo, said that it is incon 
venient for him to attend regularly as 
they have the faculty meeting at that 
hour. Such being the case what attend 
ance we have is really a hard-worked at- 
tendance ! 

With regard to our work, I regret to 
say that we have not yet begun anything 

We are at present 
concentrating all our energy in gather- 
ing worthy members. We all feel that 
the Rotary Club is just the thing we 
need in this country in every line of 
business. We are faithfully following 
out the programs laid out by the parental 
clubs in the United States. The Rotarians 
in America, however, being such live 
wires, it is difficult for us to follow with 
examples laid out by them. Several of 
our members who visited the Rotary 
clubs in America, came back imbued 
with the Rotarian Spirit and have told 
us what they are doing in your country. 
They tell us of the active interest taken 
in civic, commercial, and social service 
and try to make our little wheels rotate 
so rapidly we can hardly keep our 
balance! Sometimes it makes us think it 
is better not to send any representative 
to your country, for they are sure to 
come back so completely electrified that 
we can have no peace, and almost wish 
they had been electrocuted! When our 
first president, Mr. Yoneyama, who is 
the organizer of our club, went and 
visited several of your clubs, he came 
back so enthusiastic and thoroughly elec- 
trified with the good work you are doing, 


worth mentioning. 
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that he suggested starting in lecturing in 
the Police School, and this is still kept 
up as one of our civic works. Then he 
suggested singing at the luncheons and 
having a Tokyo Rotary Yell in order to 
put life into our meetings. Lately an 
attempt has been made to introduce sing- 
ing; but oh! you ought to come over to 
Japan just to hear us sing. It’s worth 
it! The Mitsukoshi Department Store 
Orchestra, which is doing a good Ro- 
tarian work, is now helping to harmonize 
the grunters! This is one instance which 
shows how eager we are to follow your 
good examples. 

Half a century ago, Japan was slum- 
bering in blessed peace as a hermit na- 
tion. Commodore Perry came and 
knocked at the door, and opened the 
country for the Western nations. The 
Rotary Club has kicked off all barriers. 
and is teaching us to be broad-minded, 
not to seck selfish ends but to place our 
service in love of humanity, practicing 
the Golden Rule in our daily life. 

Thus the Rotary Club, with its higher 
ethical principles is going to work as a 
vital force in the commercial relations 
which so closely bind together the United 
States and Japan over the Pacific Ocean. 

Long live Rotary! 

Yours rotarily, 
REITARO ICHINOMIYA, 
President of Rotary Club of Tokyo. 





Serving Youth 


UCH is said of the Americanization 

of the foreigner in America. This 
is good, yet it would be as well to first 
give consideration to the Americaniza- 
tion of Americans who are foreign to 
the true ideals of their country. 

America has no room for one who in- 
stils into the mind of the body politic, 
political, racial, or religious prejudices; 
and there should be no slackening of ef- 
fort in the removal of these limitations. 
Our civilization is a heritage left to us 
by the hardy pioneers in thought and ac- 
tion who, through trials, wars and long 
suffering, lighted a torch which is illum- 
inating the world. A ray of this light 
is unity, and this ray must be focussed 
into a working hypothesis—the brother- 
hood of man in reality, not in mere 
words. ; 

Who is the foreigner? He is one 
whose racial customs and characteristics 
are different from ours. But these 
should not be the cause of the sense of 
separateness. Can we Americanize for- 
eigners by segregation, by such aloofness 
as prevails at the present time? Will 
they be Americanized by merely teaching 
them the English language while we do 
not at the same time take them to our 
hearts and love them? 

The Master two thousand years ago 
taught that lesson from the Mount, 
but today we have lost its reality and 
dressed it to suit each locality; even 
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when local conditions merge to meet the 
universal we stop at boundary lines. 

In America the unification of human- 
ity must be established in the public 
school, which should ever be the com. 
munity center whose doors must never 
close. Do children who attend these 
schools have racial and social prejy- 
dices? Never, the writer believes, until 
instilled and fostered by traditions of the 
home and street. 

The strength of the state is no greater 
than its units, and the public school 
should be in every sense the guardian 
of the growing units. Man is a biologi- 
cal entity largely subject to the law of 
environment, and if we have children 
(who represent our future civilization) 
impoverished, lacking food, social and 
moral training, what then of the future? 

The writer grants that steps are being 
taken to ameliorate bad conditions, but 
they are at best palliative. Progress 
is retarded in large cities by economics 
and lack of transportation; many cities 
are congested because of these two fac- 
tors, and the result is that playground 
facilities in large industrial centers are 
practically nil. 

In one of our schools in the foreign 
district a boy about eleven years of age 
was said to have robbed a newsboy, 
much his junior, of sixteen cents. This 
boy came to school with his clothes 
hanging in shreds, his face and hands 
never clean, his shoes in patches, and his 
slovenly appearance reflected in mental 
slovenliness. He was given a new suit 
of clothes, shoes, and a hat; and then 
began transformation. That boy entered 
the kingdom of self-respect, and from 
that day became a living force and an in- 
spiring example for his colleagues in that 
community. He came to school with a 
neat appearance and a determination to 
be a useful citizen. 

We were horrified because he robbed 
a boy of sixteen cents, but so long as we 
have a few or limited playgrounds, closed 
schools, squalor, etc., we are robbing him 
of a priceless heritage—self-respect. 
How can a boy or girl have self-respect 
or high ideals who has no playground 
facilities, little food, little sunshine of life 
from neither the phenomenal sun nor 
from those hearts which are big and 
strong? We boast of our higher edu 
cation, yet those children, a large per 
centage of whom live in the foreign 
quarter, are forced by the law of eco 
nomics to take out working papers at th« 
age of sixteen. The writer believes that 
only eleven per cent of the graduates 
from the foreign quarter go to higl 
school, thus by far the larger number 
are denied the socializing influences 
which alone can instil the idealism nec- 
essary to building a great nation. 

If the successful business man has 
been taught to play the game in life be- 
cause he made the team in college, why 


(Continued on page 53.) 
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'NFORMES CONCISOS DE LO QUE SE 
HACE EN EL MUNDO ROTARIANO 


Asuntos importantes para la informacién de los socios de los Rotary 
Clubs en paises de habla espafiola. Hay més de 1,500 Rotary Clubs y 
; unos 93,000 Rotarios en los varios continentes del mundo. 








L ROTARY CLUB de Lima, 
Pert, avido siempre de ser util 
a la sociedad e impulsado por 
el ferviente deseo que tiene todo 
Rotary Club de servir a la humanidad, 
euiado por los altos ideales de “Rotary,” 
en las sesiones celebradas durante el mes 
de Junio ultimo, se dié a conocer la 
conveniencia que seria a para el bienestar 
de su comunidad alterar las horas en que 
en la actualidad se verifican las funciones 
o espectaculos publicos en dicha comuni- 
dad, teniendo, desde luego, en cuenta no 
menoscabar los intereses de nadie. Esta 
idea surgid debido a que, de las personas 
que trabajan, algunas no pueden dis- 
frutar de dichos espectaculos, ora porque 
los vespertinos les disturbaria la hora 
de la comida, con gran detrimento, por 
supuesto, a la salud; ora porque los noc- 
turnos quebrantarian las horas de suefio 
que son necesarias a aquellas personas 
que tienen que madrugar para ir a su 
labor cotidiana. 

Ademas de las razones expuestas, y 
mirando este asunto bajo el punto de 
vista psicologico, existe también otra muy 
importante que es la de elevar el espiritu 
cultural en la comunidad, fomentando 
veladas artisticas musicales, y en parti- 
cular, la celebracién de temporadas de 
Opera, todo lo cual es bien sabido influye 
grandemente en la educaciOn de los pue- 
blos. Con tal motivo, se formo una co- 
mision compuesta de individuos Rotarios 
para llevar a feliz término los nobles 
fines que se persiguen, contando con el 
apoyo moral del sefior Alcalde de la 
ciudad. 

Algunos de los diferentes aspectos to- 
mados en consideracion son: 

Que las personas que trabajan son mas 
utiles a la colectividad que las huelgas 
y superan a estas en numero por lo que, 
en este asunto, son sus intereses los Ila- 
mados a prevalecer. 

Que el nimero de personas que no 
tienen necesidad de trabajar aunque dejen 
de asistir a los espectaculos porque estos 
sé verifiquen mas temprano, sera am- 
pliamente compensado con el que asistira 
de personas de trabajo y ordenadas 
costumbres, que hoy se abstienen de 
hacerlo, de modo que los intereses de los 
empresarios no sufriran desmedro. 

Que aplicandose estrictamente el ho- 
rario que se propone, el publico, en gene- 
ral, se adaptaria prontamente a él, pues 
no tendria otra alternativa que abstenerse 
por completo de asistir a los espectaculos 
publicos. 

En virtud de lo expuesto, el Rotary 


Club de Lima, en su sesiOn hizo indi- 
caciones de que se sometiera el siguiente 
plan a la ilustre municipalidad de aquella 
ciudad, para que lo tomara en considera- 
cion, y adoptara, si asi lo creyera con- 
veniente dicha municipalidad, las si- 
guientes medidas: 
la.—Ningtn  espectaculo 
terminara después de las ocho de la 


vespertino 


noche. 

2a.—Ningtin espectaculo nocturno ter- 
minara después de las 12 p. m. 

3a.—Las funciones nocturnas que se 
verifiquen en vispera de dia feriado po- 
dran terminar a las 12:30 a. m. 

4a.—Las multas por infraccion de estas 
disposiciones seran elevadas en forma que 
haya interés en cumplir el reglamento. 
Cada reincidencia dentro de la misma 
semana sera penada aumentando la multa 
progresivamente. 

5a.—Fuera de lo que se establece para 
las funciones en vispera de dia festivo, 
las empresas de espectaculos podran ob- 
tener licencia, cuando se trate de obras 
de extraordinaria extensiOn, para ter- 
minar la funciOn vespertina después de 
las 8 p. m., y la nocturna después de las 
12:00 p. m., lo que debe hacerse saber 
al publico en cada uno de los carteles, 
avisos, programas, etc., en que se anuncie 
la funcion. Este permiso no puede ser 
concedido mas de dos veces cada 30 dias 
a una misma compafia o empresa. 

6a.—Se hara una investigaciOn de las 
condiciones en que se realicen los traba- 
jos de tramoya para establecer una ade- 
cuada reglamentaciOn que asegure la 
posibilidad de que los entreactos se li- 
miten al tiempo mas reducido posible. La 
inspeccion de espectaculos podra esta- 
blecer las sanciones del caso para los 
artistas u operarios a quienes sea impu- 
table la debida prolongacion de los entre- 
actos. 

Es de esperarse que dado el entusias- 
mo, con que ha sido acogida esta idea por 
el Rotary Club de Lima, y teniendo en 
cuenta los beneficios que tal cambio tra- 
eria a la colectividad, sus gestiones se 
veran coronadas muy pronto por el mas 
lisonjero de los éxitos, lo cual vendra a 
redundar en beneficio del buen nombre 
v dignidad que caracteriza a la gran fa- 
milia Rotaria. 

El vapor Cadiz que zarpo del puerto de 
Santiago de Cuba el dos de Agosto, con- 
dujo la rueda Rotaria con que el Rotary 
Club de Santiago de Cuba ha obsequiado 
al Rotary Club de Madrid. Esta rueda 


es de maderas del pais, en sus colores 
naturales, imitando todos los colores de 
la insignia oficial de Rotary International 
llevando en uno de los radios una placa 
de oro con la dedicatoria. Dicha rueda 
fué presentada personalmente por el Ro- 
tario José Gémez Herrera, quien es ac 
tualmente Presidente de la Colonia Espa 
fola de Santiago de Cuba. 
es Rotary Club de Matanzas, Cuba, 
inauguro el dia 5 de Julio del presente 
ano, en el lugar conocido por Mena a 
unos diez kilometros aproximadamente 
de la ciudad de Matanzas, una Colonia de 
Vacaciones para nifios pobres que por su 
débil constituci6n fisica necesitaban go 
zar de una alimentacion fuerte y de aire 
puro, asi como de los cuidados especiales 
que requiere la mas perfecta higiene. 
Con la ayuda del pueblo de Matanzas. 
el Rotary Club recaud6é la 
$2,404.96, la cual fué destinada a la ha 
bilitacion de la Colonia de Vacaciones, 
de una espaciosa 


suma ce 


asi como al alquiler 
casaquinta que sirvid de hogar a muchos 
ninos que carecian de recursos con que 
pagar los servicios profesionales y ali 
mentos que necesitaban. 

Los médicos rotarios prestaron una 
valiosa ayuda en el Departmento de ins 
peccion de Ninos de la Colonia, facili 
tando los datos que habian de format 
mas tarde las estadisticas, con las cuales 
quedaria demostrada la eficiencia de la 
labor constructiva y _ patridtica que 
realiza el Rotary Club con la creaci6n y 
sostenimiento de establecimientos de esta 
clase. 

No es ésta la primera vez que el Rotary 
Club de Matanzas lleva a cabo tan plau 
sible obra, pues el verano pasado también 
establecié otra Colonia de Vacaciones en 
las alturas de La Cumbre, muy cerca de 
Matanzas y lugar reconocido por todos 
los médicos de Cuba como muy saludable. 
Yomo sera ésta la ultima vez que los 
niios pobres de Matanzas, Cuba, tengan 
unos meses en los cuales poder gozar de 
una mente sana y un cuerpo sano, gracias 
a una buena alimentaciOn, instruccién e 
higiene, pues el Rotary Club de esta ciudad 
tiene el proposito de adquirir el local 
conveniente para este fin y edificar una 
buena casaquinta que ha de servir de 
hogar en el verano de cada afio, a muchos 
mas nifios pobres de los que hasta ahora 
no han disfrutado de esos beneficios. 

La Colonia de Vacaciones del Rotary 
Club de Matanzas, ha durado este afio 
desde el 5 de Julio hasta el 1 de Septiem- 
bre, con el mas rotundo éxito. 
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NOTES BREVES SUR CE QU’ ON FAIT 
DANS LE MONDE ROTARIEN 


Ecrites surtout pour les Rotariens de la France et des Provinces 


du Canada ot lon parle frangais. 


Il y a plus de 1,500 Rotary 


Clubs et presque 93,000 Rotariens sur tous les continents du monde 





IX 5 juillet de cette année, le Ro 
tary Club de Matanzas, Cuba, 
inaugura a Mena, petite localité 
a une dizaine de kilometres en- 

viron de la ville de Matanzas, une Col- 
onie de Vacances pour enfants pauvres 
qui, par suite de leur faible constitution, 
ont besoin d’une nourriture fortifiante, 
d’air pur et des soins spéciaux qu’exige 
une parfaite hygiene. 

Avec l'aide des habitants de Matan- 
zas, le Rotary Club réussit a recueillir 
une somme de 2,404.96 Dollars qui fut 
destinée a l’équipement de la Colonie 
ainsi qu’ a l’acquisition d’un chalet spa 
cieux devant servir de foyer a de 
nombreux enfants n’ayant pas les moyens 
de recourir aux services de_ profes- 
sionnels ou de se procurer les aliments 
nécessaires a leur développement normal. 

C’est grace au bienveillant et inesti- 
mable appui que donnérent au Departe 
ment de I’Inspection des Enfants de la 
Colonie les médecins rotariens en établis- 
sant l’état de santé actual des enfants, 
qu'il sera possible, plus tard, de démon- 
trer l’efficacité de l’activité patriotique a 
Rotary Club de 
entretenant 


livre le 
créant et en 


laquelle se 
Matanzas en 
des établissements de ce genre. 

Ce n’est pas la premiére fois que le 
Rotary Club de Matanzas a entrepris et 
mené a bonne fin une tache aussi admir- 
able. L’été dernier également, le Club 
avait établi une Colonie de Vacances sur 
les hauteurs de “La Cumbre’, sommité 
des environs de Matanzas reconnue par 
les médecins de Cuba comme étant un 
lieu de séjour salutaire. Et ce n'est pas 
la derniére fois non plus que les enfants 
pauvres de Matanzas auront le bonheur 
de jouir de quelques mois de vacances 
qui auront pour effet d’améliorer leur 
santé morale et physique grace a une 
nourriture saine, a l’hygiene et a une 
bonne instruction. Le Rotary Club de 
Matanzas se propose de construire un 
chalet assez grand pour pouvoir, durant 
les étés a venir, servir de foyer a tous 
les enfants pauvres, sans exception. 

Cette année, le Colonie de Vacances de 
Matanzas a été le centre d'une joyeuse 
animation du 5 juillet au ler septembre. 





Dans son assemblée réunie a Chicago 
d’Administration de Rotary 
International discuta et approuva les 
plans de i’année tels quils avaient été 
ébauchés par les différents comités. Une 
attention toute particuliére sera vouée a 
“La Maniére de Traiter les Affaires’ et 


. 


a “L’Activité des Jeunes Gens.” 


le Conseil 


Aucun programme defini concernant 
“lla Maniére de Traiter les Affaires” ne 
sera envoyé cette année par le Bureau du 
Secrétaire a l’usage des réunions de 
clubs, mais le Conseil d’Administration 
prie chaque club de consacrer quatre 
périodes de deux mois chacune a 1’étude 
de quatre phases des affaires. Le Conseil 
d’Administration suggére qu’il soit fait 
une étude spéciale: a) pendant le mois 
d’octobre, des rapports entre employeur et 
employé; b) pendant les mois de no- 
vembre et décembre, des relations avec 
formées d’individus de 
métier ou de méme _ profession 
(entre concurrents); c) pendant les 
mois de janvier et février, du rapport 
avee ceux chez qui l’on achéte; et d) en 
mars et avril, du rapport avec la clientéle. 
le Conseil d’Administration espére que 
durant chaque période de deux mois, une 
réunion au moins vouera son attention au 
sujet prévu pour cette période, et qu’ 
aussi souvent que possible, des conversa- 
tions de cinq minutes sur le méme sujet 
seront engagées aux réunions du_ club 
durant la dite période. 

Le conseil d’Administration 
mande que pendant l’année les Rotariens 
prétent leur énergie au deux phases 
spécifiques suivantes de “L’Activité des 


les associations 
meme 


recom- 


Junes Gens”: 

1. “La Récréation des Jeunes Gens”. 
Cette question devrait étre l'objet d'une 
discussion au commencement de l’année 
et l’'assemblée pourrait parfaitement bien 
étre chargée d’intéresser la communauté 
a organiser et aménager des lieux oti les 
jeunes gens pourraient se livrer a toutes 
sortes de jeux et d’exercices physiques 
pendant la durée de leurs vacances. 

2. “La Semaine de la Jeunesse’. Le 
programme entier de l’année sera con- 
centré sur la “Semaine de la Jennesse” 
(du 27 avril au 3 mai) lorsque le monde 
entier se montrera soucieux de son bien- 
étre. 

B [IN qu'un grand nombre de personnes 

aient fréquemment objecté que la 
norme de Rotary qui veut que chague 
branche de l’activité sociale soit repré- 
sentée daus un Rotary club par un mem- 
bre seulement, est un obstacle au dévelop- 
pement de Rotary, les Rotariens ont 
fortement combattu ce point de vue et 
sont toujours parvenus a maintenir ce 
programme. Parmi les champions les plus 
fidéles, nous citerons le Rotarien Arthur 
Pierce, de Pittsburgh, Etat de Pennsyl- 
vania, Etats-Unis d’Amérique, qui était 


president du “Committe on Classification” 
(Comité de Classification) l’année dey 
niére. Voici ce que dit ce Rotarien: 

“La classification est la porte par la- 
quelle nous entrons dans Rotary: elle 
fournit la voie par laquelle Rotary peut 
traverser tout le systéme du_progrés 
humain. 

“Dans la mesure ow il détruit, altére 
ou de tout autre maniére affaiblit |, 
structure organique de la classification, 
le club perd son contact avec le com 
merce de la communauté, et l’estime de< 
hommes d'affaires. 

“Imaginez-vous le manque de con 
fiance, le réticence, l’égoisme et la dés 
organisation que l’on verrait apparaitre 
dans les clubs s’ils étaient ouverts a tous! 

“La classification est le lien qui exist: 
entre Rotary et le monde des affaires. 

“Le club qui rend le plus grand service 
a la communauté est celui qui établit des 
classifications qui suivent de trés prés la 
diversité et l’importance relative des 
différents genres d'affaires et des diverses 
professions que l’on rencontre dans |a 
communauté et continue a maintenir ces 
relations.” 

Pendant trés longtemps, la Classifica 
tion fut l’objet de nombreuses discussions 
et méme la source de maintes difficultés 
pour tous les Rotary clubs. Non seul 
ment la variété sans cesse croissante des 
vocations rendait la tache difficile, mais 
encore le peu d’harmonie existant entre 
les diverses nations en ce qui concern 
la terminologie de certaines branches de 
l’activité sociale, venait compliquer |a 
difficulté. Afin de remédier a cet incon 
venient, le “Comité de Classification” de 
Rotary International, chargé d’élabore: 
des régles relatives a la classification, se 
mit a l’oeuvre et aprés s’étre livré a une 
sérieuse étude de la question, soumit au 
Conseil d’Administration un project de 
classification qui, bien que trés impar fait, 
parut cependant de nature a rendre les 
plus précieux services aux Rotary clulis. 
Ce projet, que Rotary International « 
dés lors fait publier sous forme de “Code 
des Classifications”, prévoit pour chaque 
industrie ou profession distincte le: 
“classifications majeures” qui se sul) 
divisent a leur tour en “classifications 
mineures” pour désigner la partie d’act: 
vité dans laquelle se spécialise chaque 
homme d’affaires ou professionnel. Nous 
espérons, avec le bienveillant concour: 
de tous les Rotary clubs, arriver a pe! 
fectionner cet ouvrage de facon a e" 
faire l’outil sans lequel l’artisan ne peu 
travailler. 
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HERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


“President's Own” Band Will 
Help Crippled Children 
RocHESTER, N. Y.—Rochester Rotary 
aintains two homes for crippled chil- 
lren. One, known as “Sunshine Camp” 
vives seventy-five school children a ten- 
veeks’ outing during the summer. The 
ther, known as the Rotary Convales- 
ent Hospital, cares for thirty ortho- 
edic cases throughout the entire year. 
(his work is costing the club $1,500 a 
onth. To aid in its financing, the 
nited States Marine Band is coming 
tor four concerts on Oct. 26th and 27th. 
ne of the last officiais acts of President 
llarding was to grant permission for the 
hand to make the trip. In two concerts 
hy the same organization the club netted 
ver $6,000 last year. 


“The Mills of the Gods 
Grind Slowly But—” 


Corona, CAL.—An_ educational 
titled “Corona Rotary Mills” 
feature of a recent luncheon. When the 
their guests from the 


stunt 
Was a 


Rotarians and 





high-school graduating class arrived, 


each found a copy of the following ad 


vertisement at his place: 


WANTED—Wide-awake young men for work 
packing and shipping department. Pr 

vious factory experiences lesirable but 

necessary. Apply in person before 9 a. m 

Friday. CORONA ROTARY MILLS. 

An extempore “staff had been 


arranged to receive and interview the 
applicants and as various Rotarians and 
graduates played the parts of different 
types of applicant the guests were able 
to observe the reception these applicants 
vot and to draw their own deductions as 
sort of men employers 


to what young 


want. 


Child Health Demonstration 
4rouses interest 
ARGO, N. DD. The 
is keenly interested in the 
demonstration 


local Rotary Club 
five-year 
conducted 
\merican 


work being 
among Fargo children by the 
Child Health Association. Since the be 
ginning of this work some months ago, 
addresses bv many 


the club has heard 


health experts of the Association and ha 


offered to underwrite the. play-centet 
work for next year provided the demon 
stration shows eood-results \t present 
the work 1s being financed from the Com 


monwealth Fund 


2.500 March in 


Boys’ Week Parade 


PANAMA, R. P. climatic 


holds its 


Because oO! 


conditions, Panama _ Rotary 
Week 
do the clubs of North 
Boys’ Week in 


prove aa 


Boys’ event somewhat later than 
rhe sec 
held 
success 


all the 


America. 


Panama was 


ond 
recently and 
Some 2,500 
schools of the city were in line behind 
the bands and _ this 
public interest in the boy and his prob 


gereat 


boys representing 


stimulated 


parade 


Each school delegation carried a 


lems 

banner and a big Rotary wheel, and thi 

parade was headed by white-clad del 

egation from the local Institute for Boy 
\mong the special features of th 


contest, thi 


\ eek 


subject being “The 


were an e@SSa\ 


Bov <’ 


Spirit of Cooperatiol 





The First Rotary club in Denmark at Copenhagen has twenty-five members, all keenly interested in Rotary. 
On a recent visit, Special Commissioner Fred Teele found that this interest was manifested in plans for the 


organization of three additional Danish clubs. 


Under the leadership of President Olaf Borch and Secretary 


Erik Andersen, Copenhagen won the three-months’ attendance contest with the Rotary Club of Christiania 








a 


\ 


The Rotary Club of Rosario is the latest club to be organized in the Argentine. 
Herbert C. Coates presented the charter recently on behalf of Rotary International. 
made tentative arrangements to be represented at the next International convention at Toronto by its presi- 
In the picture, left to right are: Alvan P. Ferguson, steamship agent; Juan Derclos, rail- 
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ians and their wives. 
and several guests 
Superintendent [)on- 
ner had flooded his 
back lawn and the 
nearby pasture and 
the youngsters thor- 





oughly appreicated 
the opportunity for 
wading and swim- 
ming. After a 


chicken dinner pre- 
pared by ex-army 
cooks and served by 
ladies of the Re- 
serve a cowboy dem- 
onstrated the difficult 
art of riding an un- 
ruly steer while In 
dians in full regalia 








Special Commissioner 
Rosario Rotary has already 


mingled freely with 
their “paleface” 
guests. As twilight 
fell a large camp 


dent, Arturo Coverton. = i 
way representative; E. S. Knight, exporter of cereals; (next man not identified); G. J. Colombies, tinware fire was kindled, two 
manufacturer; Jose Mayer, bank official; Nicamos de Elia, barrister; Herbert C. Coates, special Rotary com- covered wagons 

missioner; Arturo Coverton, notary public and president of the Rotary club. were driven in to 


and Its Value to Society”; a talk on old 
Panama as it was in the days of Mor 
gan’s raid; a luncheon for the marchers, 
during which some 1,850 sandwiches and 
other edibles were distributed by the per- 
spiring but enthusiastic Rotarians, and 
the presentation of medals by Senor Por- 
ras, president of the Republic of Panama. 


{rrange for Meetings on 

{ll U. S. Line Boats 

“S. S. LeviATHAN.”—A number of Ro- 
tarians travelling on the “Leviathan,” 
formerly the “Vaterland,” passed resolu- 
tions expressing their appreciation of 
the service provided and asking the 
managers of the line to arrange for a 
Rotary meeting on all U. S. steamships 
to be held in the smoking-room at 11 
a. m. of the second morning out. In 
compliance with this request all pursers 
of the line have been instructed to post 
a notice to this effect for each sailing 
[he Rotarians responsible for these reso- 
iutions were: P. H. Flynn, Xenia, Ohio; 
B. E. Arntzen, Chicago, IIl.; I. W. Got- 
shall, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. C. W. Sawyer, 
Marion, Ohio; H. S. Bokke, Baltimore, 
Md.; G. F. West, Portland, Me.; H. L. 
McCloy, Philadelphia, Pa., and M. Bach 
enheimer, Moundsville, W. Va. Rotarian 
“Barney” Arntzen was instrumental in 
arranging the meeting, was elected sec 
retary, and to him belongs largely th« 
credit of interesting stéamship officials in 
arranging for meetings of Rotarians on 
all steamers on the second morning out. 


Flag Presentation Proves 
a Boomerang 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—Sir Harry 
Lauder, preceded by a Scotch piper, 
marched into Melbourne Town Hail re- 
cently, to receive the joyous greetings of 
his fellow Rotarians. Sir Harry was 
presented with an Australian flag with 


the request that he should take it back 
with him to the Glasgow club as a token 
of the friendship of Australian Ro- 
tarians. 

\nd, speaking of flags, at the meeting 
of the Melbourne club on July 18th the 
members inspected a boomerang of pol- 
ished fiddle-back blackwood with an en- 
graved plate bearing the club’s badge, 
which is to be sent to the Detroit club 
with the thanks of Melbourne Rotary 
for the silk flag from Detroit Rotary. 


Reservation’s Guests Enjoy 
“Covered Wagon” Atmosphere 
PocaTERLO, IpAHO.—The Rotary Club 
of Pocatello enjoyed two unique outings 
in recent months. Don Brown, conducted 
a party of Rotarians and Rotary Anns 
on an inspection tour of the mammoth 
$14,000,000 dam 
being erected by 
the Government 
at American Falls 
and of the power 
plant which is 


being recon- 
structed because 


of the dam. An 
oldfashioned 
camp dinner was 


served after the 
inspection and 
the Rotarians 


look forward to 
another trip when 
the plant is com- 
pleted. 

The following 
month the super- 
intendent of the 
Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation and 
his wife enter- 
tained the Rotar- 


by a Rotary wheel. 


provide “atmos- 
phere” and an old-fashioned grass dance 
was held. Ex-senator Dubois, a native 
or the region, gave an entertaining and 
instructive talk on “The Early Days of 
Fort Hall.” 


“and a Smile on the Face 
of the Peddler” 

Kry West. FLia.—The local 
club cooperated with the Exchange 
club and the American Legion, insuring 
a Labor Day program unparalleled in 
Key West history. (Cont'd on page 31.) 


Rotary 







This speaker’s rostrum is being presented by the Philadelphia Rotary) 
Club to its sister club in England, Nottingham Rotary, as a mark 
of the cordial relations between the two clubs. 
made by Philadelphia Rotarians and is of American walnut. 
equipped with gavel, electric light, and drawer for notes, and is 
embellished with the arms of Nottingham and Philadelphia linked 
International President Guy Gundaker christ- 
ened it before it was sent to Nottingham, and Charles Rhodes, of 
Auckland, N. Z., director of Rotary International, will present it 
to Nottingham Rotary on behalf of Philadelphia, thus lending a 
truly international touch to the event. 
delphia received from Nottingham a handsome lectern, which has 
been in use at all meetings since. 


The rostrum was 
It is 


Some months ago Phila- 
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o More Foot Pains! 





Thousands Say New 


Invention 


Banishes Every Ache—Instantly! 


No braces; no straps; no metal; no rigid appliances; no bandages; 
no trouble or bother of any kind. Yet every pain, twinge and 
soreness disappears instantly—as if by a touch of a magic wand! 


flattened arches 


to their normal position, im- 


O longer need most of us suffer the an ; ; : 

> ; y . $ mediately reneving the unnatura pressure ant 

corcuses of tired, weak, aching, friction that is causing your foot misery, and 

; burning feet! For foot specialists bringing you glorious foot comfort. The immediate 

nave perfected a marvelous new device relief from pain should actually — you! 

which, usually the very instant you mak Furthermore, this new device strengthens your 

+ a ne y ’ | As orn y y a arch muscles with every step you take—so that 

rT ty of it, causes the pain and aches to they become strong and well again, and no fur 
disappear. ther treatment is necesary. 


No matter how long you have suffered 
—no matter how many different treat- 
ments you have taken without relief— 
this new invention is positively guar- 
anteed to relieve you completely of all 
foot misery and to bring you glorious 
foot comfort, or it costs you nothing. 


rigid metal 


of strengthening 
methods in many 





The old way of treating fallen 
props, 
or ugly looking specially built shoes. 


How New Invention Works 


arches was to use 
straps, bandages, 
But instead 
these old-fashioned 
weakened them 


cumbersome 


the arches, 
cases actually 


They did not permit the foot muscles to get exert 


Agonizing twinges in the arches and cise, and as a result the ar hes Rettenas out again 
instep—terrible drawing pains in the p= gee these unnatural appliances were rt 
‘ cle . oe - ache : ° 
inkles and legs—torturous aches in the But this new invention, which can be slipped 
toes and heels—pains from burning, into any styled shoe, is entirely different. It is 
blistered, swollen joints—even pains called the Airflex Arch Support, and is in the 
from corns, bunions and callouses are ‘orm of a light and springy pad, scientificall» 
at . |i 1 1 formed to the natural arch of the foot. Each 
at once relieved and you walk around pair is made of specially compounded Russian 
with never a thought of foot pains. It’s Sponge Rubber—one of the most resilient materials 
just as if you were given en- known—and to make this rubber 
tirely new feet. even more springy it is actually 


Why Pain Disappears 
Instantly 


Science has proved that 99 of 
every 100 foot pains are caused 
by faulty arches. Your arches 
support the entire weight of 
your body. They consist of a 
series of delicate bones, nicely 
fitted together so as to form a 
spring. The spring of your arch 
cushions your weight and ab 
sorbs the shocks of walking. 

Now your arches are held in 
place by certain muscles. But 
frequently these muscles become 
weakened and strained, with the 





result that the bones of your 

arches, under the weight of These marvelous supports, 
your body, are forced out of which slip into your shoes, are 
place. Then you begin suffering so light and flexible that they 
all the tortures of fallen arches. can actually be bent double. 
The displaced bones are jammed In diagram above, “A” repre- 


sents a thin layer of soft flex- 
ible leather. “‘B” is a wonder- 
fully resilient pad of specially 


the tender flesh of your 
causing unbearable agony. 
foot muscles become torn 


into 
teet, 


The 








and twisted; sensitive nerves compounded Russian Sponge 
are squeezed; blood vessels are Rubber. The supports con- 
choked. form to the exact contour of 
Yet, no matter how sore or the foot in every position—not 
aching your feet may be, the only bringing you instant com- 
pain is relieved almost instantly fort, but strengthening the 
by this sensational new scientific foot muscles with every step 
discovery. Why? Because this you take. 
mew device at once raises the 





surcharged with air. They are 
so light and flexible (as you can 
see in the little picture on this 
page) that were it not for the 
instant buoyancy and comfort 
they bring, you would never be 
aware of their presence. 

As you 
it is like 


air—this 


them—and 
walking on layers of 
springy rubber exerts 
a marvelously gentle and 
pressure at all points This 
instantly raises the fallen arches 
to their proper position and au 
tomatically adjusts the displaced 


walk on 


arch bones. At the same time, 
as this light, spring-rubber yields 
to your weight it reproduces 
exactly the natural spring of 
your arch! Its constant com 
pression and expansion at every 
step massages, exercises and 
strengthens the muscles in a 
natural way, thus quickly bring 
ing back their old-time vigor 
and strength 


Results Positively 
Guaranteed 


With this kind of arch 
support results are usually evi- 
dent instantly! Note how quickly 
all pain disappears. Note how 
i buoyancy— 


they give you a 
a new sprightliness. With them 


new 


you can walk or stand all day—without 
the least bit of fatigue But best of all these 
results are permanent! For by exercising and 


teelt 


strengthening the supporting muscles, the arches 
are again made sturdy and vigorous, and no fut 
ther treatment is necessary 

The New Airflex Arch Supports are positively 
guaranteed to banish all pain and build up the 
arches—and if, after trying them you are not 
more than delighted with results, they cost 


nothing 


Send No Money 


Don’t send a cent in advance. Simply fill in the 
coupon, being sure to give the exact size of vou 
foot as instructed below IYon’t hesitate to order 
by mail, for every day we are fitting hundreds 
this way. In spite of the fact that these supports 


have regularly sold for $5.00—when the postma 

ds them to you, just pay him the amazing] 
oo w price of only $1.95 (plus few cents postage) 
in full payment. Slip the supports into your shoes 
Walk on them. See if you are not amazed at th: 
wonderful relief and comfort they bring Iry 
them five days. Then if you are not pleased ir 
every way with what they have done for you 
simply return them and } money will be 
stantly—and gladly—reft d without question 


al low price of only $1.95 is being made 


als . 
time only and may never be offered 


This speciz 
for a short 


i 
again. So mail the 1 today—now—and 
“Good-bye” to foot pains forever Thompsos 
Barlow Co., Ine., Dept A -671 43 West 16t! 
Street, New York, N y 


LOW PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPON 


THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., Inc 
Dept. A-6710, 43 West 16th St. 


p New York 
) 
= Send 
Send me at your risk ¢ 
—} 
proper pair of your New Airfl 
< yt sure Arch Supports I will ay t 
5% a alee postman $1.9 plus the 
stand on piece lew cents postage ll pa 
paper and ment. It is fully understood 
trace outline wever, that if I t de 
if ockinged 
os = ed lighte ifter dave trial, I 
OT Oo c e 
pencil upright may % them and 1 agree 
Enclose this to re without 
with coupon quest 
Name 
Address 
Cit State 
Mer 
Size of Shee Width Wome 
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NEW LIGHT FOR ROTARIANS 


‘Fundamentally, Rotary is a philosophy of 
life that undertakes to reconcile the ever-present 
conflict between the desire to profit for one’s self 
and the duty and consequent impulse to serve 
others. This philosophy is the philosophy of 
Service—‘‘Service above Self’’—-and is based on 
the practical ethical principle that ‘he profits 
most who serves best’.’’ 


Every Rotarian, building for the future, is daily 
meeting this problem. Leaders will welcome this 
anrouncemest of a new and comprehensive 
philosophy organized by Stanley L. Krebs, A.M., 
Psy. Dr., to help you solve this problem of per 
sonal success. 


JUST WHAT IS “SERVICE”? 


The future of Rotary rests on the intelligent 
conception of Service based on clear understand- 
ing and right action. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Rotary will be no 
stronger than the right thought and right ethical 
action of individual members. 


JUST WHAT IS “SELF”? 


Can you clearly define it? Just what are you? 
}»o you conscieusly know the five basic elements 
of yeur Personality? The ‘‘Lifil’’ Philosophy 
shows you clearly what they are, and how to 
build and strengthen each one. 


MANY ROTARIANS 


know Krebs personally as a great worker in the 
jaws of constructive business building, thru his 
inpiring lectures to Rotary Clubs all over the 
country. You have often wished, no doubt, for 
a printed copy of those remarkable lectures. 
They are now published for the first time. 


The “LIFIL” Course in Practical 
Psychology Demonstrates Scientific 
Personality Development 


This so-called ‘‘new idea’ has stood the test 
of 25 years of searching study, experiment and 
application. Its final and complete expression 
in the “‘LIFIL’’ Reading Course (pronounced 
Life-Phil) contains workable, liveable principles 
and exact, definite methods for developing every 
power and faculty of the five great parts of your 
Personality--Body, Mind, Heart, Will, Faith. 


NEW LIGHT ON MAN- 
AGEMENT 


Leaders welcome this course as the solution of 
their greatest business problem, Man-agemeut 
and organization MANUfacture. A “DLivt,” 
Reading Memberhip for busy men is the open 
road to Greater Se!f Success thru Greater Service 


No theory, but things to do. No idle words, 
but sound sense and yet inspiring reading for 
progress. A building course for busy leaders. 
Ask us how “LIFIL” solves the ‘‘Boy-Problem’”’ 
through ‘‘Constructive Discipline.’’ 


I believe that “‘LIFIL’’ incorporates the very 
essence, meaning and spirit of true Rotarian phil- 
osophy, yet lays down a practical track for self- 
demonstration and attainment. I believe that it 
is in harmony with the constructive building pro- 
gram and community service of Rotary, and pe- 
culiarly adapted to Rotary Leaders, new or old 
building for the future. 


FREE TO ROTARIANS 


A splendid complimentary Reading Lesson If 
you will return the coupon below, I will send 
each of you a copy of “Self, Ambition, Attain 
ment,’’ Book One of ‘‘LIFITL.’’ 

“LIFIL 


With it I will send our new book, 


Pointing the Way to a Better Personality.’’ Send 
the coupon now, while you think of it. You'll 


be pleased and inspired by these thought-stimu 
lating books. 


ROTARIANS’ COMPLIMENT- 
ARY COUPON 


fee comme Ae cee ems tee 
Joe Almars, 
19 Federal Schools Bldg.. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dear Joe:—I gladly accept your offer of Book 
One of LIFIL,—‘‘Self, Ambition, Attainment,’’ 


which places me under no obligation, except 
acknowledgment of its safe receipt. 


Please mail the book, and description of the 
“LIFIL” Reading Course to: 


Name 
Business Title 


Address 
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The Uniontown Century Club 


By HAROLD G. STURGIS 


Past President, Rotary Club of Uniontown, Pa. 


ODESTY is ever an attractive 

attribute, yet we have Scriptural 

authority to the effect that it is 
not a good thing to hide one’s light un- 
der a bushel, and we know that Ro- 
tarians, no matter where, are always in- 
terested in the performances of other 
Rotarians which are a little out of the 
ordinary. 

The Uniontown (Pa.) Rotary Club 
has something of which it is peculiarly 
proud, something it believes is unique in 
Rotary International—a Century Club 
composed of members who have attend- 
ance credit for 100 or more consecutive 
meetings. There are eleven members of 
the Uniontown Club who have already 
qualified for the Century Club. So far 
the Rotary club has four past presidents, 
all of whom are members of the Cen- 
tury Club. Moreover, no one qualifying 
so far for membership in the Century 
Club has yet broken his consecutive at- 
tendance record, 

Here are the records of the eleven 
Uniontown Rotarians who comprise the 
Uniontown Century Club, the records 
being up to and including the meeting of 


Sept. 11, 1923: 
ee ge BO 189 


REGP OM RR EIN 5s seks oo via erp vis 185 
Leslie W. Brownfield................ 171 
RUGS SEE, 05 ise sw cctens 153 
Pasry se is 6 sess 6 oo occ s ewan lye 139 
ee ere 134 
Se ee ne 130 
Coat 106) EDs o.6.0 65 vn sie aciwine 128 
Charles Isaac Friedberg.............. 106 
| apa aa 101 
BS OS Se ae aes 100 


These eleven men have an average of 
139 consecutive meetings without a break. 
Moreover, there are three other members 
of the club who are well up in the 90’s so 
that very shortly, with goed luck, we ex- 
pect to have 14 members of our club, 


out of a membership of 59—or jette; 
than one-fourth—who will have 10) 0; 
more consecutive meetings to 
credit. 

The inspiration of the Uniontown 
Century Club has already had its effect 
elsewhere in the thirty-third Distrist 
Two members of the Scottdale (Pa) 
Rotary Club recently reached the 100 
mark on the same day and members 0; 
the Uniontown Century Club, on request 
of the Scottdale Club, visited Scottdale 
and formally welcomed the two members 
into the fold. 

The Uniontown (Pa.) Rotary Club 
organized the Brownsville (Pa.) Rotary 
Club which is one of the best attendance 
clubs in the thirty-third District, and also 
organized the Donora (Pa.) Club which 
during the past year had thirty-one 100) 
per cent meetings. 

The Century Club in no way, shape or 
form seeks to usurp any function of an) 
regular officer or committee, much less 
the board of directors. It takes no part 
in the business life of the Club. It is 
purely social and inspirational in char 
acter, placing an added emphasis on at 
tendance and giving a little form of re 
ward and recognition to those who, 
through its stimulation, carry their con 
secutive meeting attendance record past 
the 100 mark. 

The Uniontown Century Club would 
like to know how many other clubs there 
are in Rotary International who can 
boast of a Century Club, especially on 
which can show eleven men out of 59 
with three more almost up to the mark 
who can average 139 straight meeting- 
without a miss and all eleven still going 
strong. 


their 


ea Challenge to Lite 


Countee Cullen, a colored boy, has answered Alan 
Seeger’s famous challenge to Death with an even more 


notable Challenge to Life. 


HAVE a rendezvous with Death 
_At some disputed barricade ; 
When spring comes back with rustling shade 
And appleblossoms fill the air. 
And to my pledged word am true, 
| shall not fail that rendezvous. 


—Alan Seeger. 


HAVE a rendezvous with Life, 
In davs I hope will come 
Ere youth has sped and strength of mind, 
Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 
I have a rendezvcus with Life 
When spring’s first heralds hum. 
Sure some would cry it’s better far 
To crown their days with sleep, 
Than face the read, the wind and rain 
To heed the calling deep. 
Though wet nor blow nor space I fear, 


Yet fear I deeply too, 


Lest death should greet and claim me ere 
I keep Life’s rendezvous. 


Countee Cullen. 
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Kotary Club Activities 
Continued from page 28.) 


interesting feature of the celebra- 

was a junk automobile race from 
Casa Marina to the Biological Sta- 
n. Each driver paid an entrance fee 
$5 to be divided among the first three 
.—or self-prepelling fractions thereof 
o cross the finish line. A cdndition 
entry was that the owner of any car 
entered must be prepared to sell his ma- 

ine for $100 after the race—if he could 
nduce any one to make so reckless an 
offer for it. Other events included a 
ingles and doubles tennis tournament 
between Rotary and Exchange clubs, and 
. baseball game in which the Legion had 
been invited to participate. 


|,000 Hungry Boys Plus 
500 Watermelons, Equals—? 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. — Above is a little 
sum which Rotarian Dorsey Grier must 
lind an answer to in about a year—or— 
change his plans. For Rotarian Grier 
recently entertained the “Knothole 
(;ang” and the Boy Scouts at a water- 
melon feed—-and he plans to make it an 
annual event. This year 600 boys at- 
tended—and 125 melons disappeared. 
Grier says he wants 1,000 boys next vear 
and will purchase 500 melons if neces- 
sary. 

Rotarian Grier is a charter member 
and director of Okmulgee Rotary, a 
member of the Board of Education, a 
worker in the Boy Scout Council, a Sun- 
day School worker, and is identified with 
other boys’ interests. Although he 
spends from $400 to $1,000 a year on 
Okmulgee boys he says that he is more 
than repaid by the boyish “Howdy, Mr. 
Grier” he gets along the street. 





Indiana Clubs 
Hold Joint Meetings 


New Apany, INp.—Because of the 
enthusiasm developed at the first inter- 
city meeting of Southern Indiana Rotary 
clubs, held August 15th at French Lick 
Springs, it was decided to make such a 
meeting an annual event and a permanent 
organization has been formed to take 
charge of arrangements. The host clubs 
on this occasion were Bedford, Bloom- 
ington, Jeffersonville, Mitchell, New 
\lbany, Princeton, Seymour, Vincennes, 
and Washington. A _ business session, 
held primarily to advance the cause of 
sedford’s invitation to the Twentieth 
District Conference, preceded the !unch- 
eon. After more than three hundred 
persons had enjoyed lunch the various 
clubs put on 10 to 30 minute “stunts.” 
The Vincennes club carried off the 
honors, and this club also had the largest 
representation of any club participating. 
District Governor Sapp expressed his 
satisfaction at the attendance, the en- 
thusiasm manifested during the day, and 
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An Offer to All Rotarians 





Here are ideas — tested, 
proven ideas some of which 
have saved money—others 
of which have earned prof- 
its for every kind of busi- 


Of the 
one 


contained in 


9, 
don't believe there is a single 
but could 
profit by accepting the offer 
this 


O00 


m 


ing, insure privacy, elimi- 
nate delays, and increase 
sales and profits. 


What It Costs 


Rotarians | 
some way 


advertise 


ness—and we will lend poe You. ciiahe abet Mints 
them to any Rotarian If you are a retailer, man ouchine that wonkl dé 
FREE ufacturer, jobber or profes at ce Ula 

aaa ; sional man, if you are con these things would cost 
If you are a retailer we nected with a church, a lodge, you a thousand dollars 
will send you actual copies prt Bana) 4 ge: = but it doesn’t. Rotospeed 

¢ PT ef imaw amesue ce e Di t « $ . 7 é _t 
of or ie — of mexpensive page, or send a post curd and 1S sold direct by mail 
circulars that doubled a re- let us give you some inter- from factery to user—and 
tailer’s business in four esting facts and ideas There the price is $48.50 com 

3 s bligat . "ill yo : : ; 

macnn. DO it pares ae plete, with full equipment. 


If you are a manufacturer 
we will send you copies of 





BS 


A. Oswald. 


Here Is Our 








money -saving bulletins, 
forms, lists, statements, 
and letters. We will tell you how a small 
manufacturer saved $1000 in one year on an 
investment of less than $50. 

The ideas we have for bankers have in- 
creased deposits and gained new customers 
for many banks in all parts of the country. 
If you are interested in a church, school or 
college, we will send copies of bulletins, 
folders, letters and circulars that have 
proved especially successful in actual use. 
Any of the above are offered without cost 
or obligation. They are all samples of the 
work that can be printed on a Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator, in your own office, at 
barely the cost of the paper. 


This machine prints form letters, circulars, 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
illustrated folders, price lists, announce- 


ments, forms—exact duplicates of the type- 
written or drawn originals—at the rate of 
75 copies a minute. 

Anyone can operate a Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator. Simply write the letter or other 
matter on stencil sheet either with a type- 
writer or by hand—illustrate- the letter if 
you want to—sign it with a facsimile signa- 
ture—then attach the stencil to the Roto- 
speed machine and turn the handle—that’s 
all. 

You can print from 20 to 1,000 copies, using 
anything from a 3x5 inch card to an 8'4x16 
inch sheet. The Rotospeed does this print- 
ing without the use of type, without cuts, 
without trouble and without delay. 


Save Half Your Printing 
Bills 


It will save 92% of the cost of form letters, 
will greatly reduce the cost of all your print- 





Special Offer 


We will send to any Rotarian samples of 
letters, folders, circulars or forms used in 
his line of business. These samples will be 
sent without cost or obligation. 


We will send you not only samples of work, 
ideas and suggestions, but also tell you how 
you can have a completely equipped, ready 
to-run Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator with all 
the supplies that you will need to print a 
dozen or more jobs. You can test the Roto 
speed in your business as if you owned it 
and after a thorough trial, decide whether 
you want to buy it at $48.50 send it 
back at our expense. 


No Obligation 


We want Rotarians to find out by actual use 
right in their own place of business just 
how much the Rotospeed can help to earn 
and save money. How it increases sales, col 


or 


lects money and reduces expenses. How 
it will pay for itself. Simply check the 
coupon and mail it. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
AD-1 


Mail This NOW 


Dayton, Ohto 





The Rotospeed Co. AD-1, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me samples of successful 
ideas. Give me full details relative to the 
Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator and your free 
trial offer 


Name 


Address 


Business 
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the work of the committee in charge 
which was representative of all the host 
clubs. Prizes were awarded the winners 
of the various games and sports. 








How did Nd WIDEWEB y Seymour, Inp.—The local club re- 


cently entertained six neighboring clubs 
at Indian Mound, a beautiful summer 
resort on White River. About 150 were 
present from the Rotary clubs of Rush- 
ville, Greensburg, Shelbyville, Franklin, 
Madison and New Albany. Madison 
sent the largest delegation and secured 
the honor of entertaining the other clubs 
next year. District Governor Sapp was 
the chief speaker, and his optimistic talk 
on the Rotary program for the coming 
year was much appreciated. A talk on 
Rotary’s opportunity to promote the 
Riley Memorial, several readings, and a 


=) C G C barbecue iuncheon were other features 
OSs on ar er of the program. 
feet ft Neglected Cemetery Is 


Replaced by Beautiful Park 


your 
| Garters 
| look this 


morning? 














The new Wideweb “Boston”’ is light—cool— Yarmoutu, Nova Scot1a.— Because 
secure—adjustable—and rests so easily on the | of the interest taken by Yarmouth Ro- 
leg that you forget you have it on. See the tary in the local Boy Scouts there are 
new webbings in a variety of colors at your now tour new Scout tracpe Ss the town, 
‘ce m4 all flourishing. Many of the Scoutmas 

dealers. . Insist on having the Boston” be- ters and other officers are Rotarians. 
cause it is the only garter with the famous Another secvisé: sremetel te Yar 
Oblong All Rubber Button Clasp. mouth Rotary was the replacing of an 
old and neglected cemetery by a beauti- 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON ful public park, a project carried through 
MAKERS OF VELVET GRIP HOSE SUPPORTERS FOR ALL THE FAMILY after much careful preliminary work. 








—————————————__— This park, which was opened by Baron 
= ————— | Byng on August 6th, now forms part of 
the Soldiers’ Memorial Grounds, which 
i a Thief in the Ni ht contain a beautiful monument to the 
g fallen soldiers, many of whom were 
-_Dissese can creep unsuspected on your system under Baron Byne’s command. His Ex- 
Like a Thief in the Night.’ A number of serious oa c r 
ailments such as Bright’s disease can develop to a cellency attended the luncheon of Yar- 
chronic stage without your knowing it. x . 
There is one sure way to guard against this. It mouth Rotary and tendered his thanks 
is to have HEALTH PROTECTION : ; by : 
Real Health Protection is afforded by having a for his election to honorary membership 
periodical Urinalysis which detects the beginning of . 
most internal troubles. Many of these can be by the club. 
stopped by such simple means as a change of diet. Price $10.00 Per Grose > a . rT: ” : 
Our Service gives you Health Protection in the The “Tadies Night dinner dance at 


most scientific, effective and economical manner. r : 
The small amount of time and money it costs you Yarmouth Inn will long be remembered 
may save the expense, loss and worry of serious els e 0 ar a ” ee 
by those present. An inspiring address 


illness. 


























It costs you nothing to investigate. It may save . . ” 
you more than money can buy. end tik" all thes gp togather, "Service "your tle by District Governor “Spang”, a spell- 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF graphic order will be shipped on first train. No die» | ing match between Rotarians and Rotary 
ANALYSIS . Steere oad. ee ao Anns, the presentation of favors given 
R. 103 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. similar ooo Oe ee =," ped pista oom by leading business houses, and a touch 
Please send me without obligation your dooklet organizations. sc aut Veniadowes iinet tan | of masquerade atmosphere, each con 
— ee ee pre mye OE LTE sequsst. Yours ter csovie | tributed something to the successful 
aa 2 party. 
waite ae jie dense dQaaenes BEISTLE co., 
' Baleares Sbalahcee Ses 18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. | Present Colors to 
— ———____—____— — z Cadet Regiment 








New York, N. Y.— “Rotary Clubs 


SS Subka Day” at the Citizens’ Military Training 
, Camp at Plattsburg gave nearly a hun- 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS dred Rotarians their opportunity to in- 

spect the camp. During the morning, 


2,000 student soldiers were put through 
the athletic tests known as the “National 


Our Unusual Shirtings, French Silk Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, 


Hosiery, Lounge Robes, ete., are of only the Finest Quality. Yardstick,” each man being required to 

Rotarians when abroad find our Paris Shop very convenient. broad jump, high jump, bar vault and 
sprint 100 yards. 

Si2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK After luncheon the cadets assembled 

PARIS ~ & RUE DE CASTIGLIONE on the parade ground where District 


Governor Raymond J. Knoeppel present- 
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e 


regiment with a stand of colors. 
the afternoon a 1,200-man relay 
was run over a 12-mile course. Each 
e twelve companies had 100 men in 
orm posted at intervals of about 200 
is. An “H” company man finished 
but a protest was made because 
f his comrades lost his hat early 


he race. 


| riendly Tribute to 
« Life of Service 


\[arron, Outo.—It was particularly 
ppropriate and fitting that the Rotary 
club in President Harding’s “home town,” 

iere the last sad rites were performed 
over his remains, should express their 
ympathy and sorrow through a beautiful 
resolution of friendly tribute to their fel- 
low-Rotarian. It was also appropriate 
that the feelings of the club should be 
conveyed to Mrs. Harding, which was 
done. The resolution was adopted on 
\ugust 14th, drawn up in engrossed 
form, and is as follows: 


Resolution on the Death of 
Warren G. Harding 


The Rotary Club of Marion, Ohio, expressing 
the thought of its membership and that of Rotary 
International, has caused to be written in its 
records these simple words of friendly tribute to a 
life, now ended, the greatness of which, was its 
simplicity and the happiness of which was in the 

friendship it encompassed. 

Warren G. Harding honored Rotary not only by 
membership but by his exemplification of its 
ideals; if ever service was written above self, the 

fe history of our mourned President records that 
fact. The book from some masterhand that will 
ome forth in future days to chronicle the career 
of our mourned neighbor will be a narrative of 
service. Somehow, we who knew him as a fellow- 
townsman can sense the appraisal Time will place 
upon his earthly efforts. The road he traveled 
from life’s beginning to its journey’s end Time 
will mark in milestones of service—Monuments to 
a kind, neighborly, calm spirit, whose contact with 
a troubled people, assuaged their fears and enrolled 
them in the legion who followed him as a leader 

n the practical conception of service to humanity. 

And so _ Rotary, consecrated to service and 
strengthened in the faith by the example of its 
mourned member, conveys to Mrs. Harding this 
simple tribute to his memory, with no thought of 
lessening the grief that is hers, but in the hope 
that comfort may be found in this added memorial 
) a departed apostle of service. 

Rotary CiLus OF Marion, 


} 


11S 


OHIo, 


(Signed) A. J. Barry, President, 
Horace Ballinger, Secretary, 
O. S. Rapp, 
W. L. Warner, 


J. M. Strelitz, ‘ 
Resolutions Committee. 


Canadians Express Sympathy 
For America’s Loss 


MontrEaL, P. Q.—The following ex- 
tract is taken from the minutes of the 
regular meeting of Montreal Rotary held 
August 7th: 


At the opening of business the chairman, Im- 
mediate Past President Frank G. Weber. referred 
to the passing of the late president of the United 
States, and called on Rotarian General Sir Alex- 
inder Bertram, Kt., who rose and said: 


“Be it resolved that we, the members of the 
Montreal Rotary Club, beg leave to submit a reso- 
lution of sympathy on the death of President 
Warren G. Harding which took place on Friday 
last in California. Our American cousins were 
extremely wise in electing a man of such high 
moral standing at a time when the whole world 
was suffering through the effect of the late tragic 
war in Europe. His bringing together the influ- 
ential heads of all nations two years ago had 
the effect of bringing closer together these nations 
who have been working for the peace of a weary 
worl 

“During his recent visit to Alaska he called on 
our Western Canadians at Vancouver and there 


received an extremely enthusiastic welcome from 
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For Oil, Gas or 
Electricity 


A jury of eleven artists 
—sculptors, craftsmen, 
painters and critics— 
picked this, the design 
of Miss Mary Bishop, 
as the lamp combining 
the most beautiful pro- 
portions, harmonious 
tones and practicable 
design of all those at 
the Art Alliance of 
America’s exhibition of 
1923. 






16! 5 1Nn. High- 


Diameter 


The base is cast in medallium, of 
rich, statuary bronze finish, 
which not only allews the ar- 
tist’s delicately refined contours 
and gracefully proportioned 
masses to be faithfully preserved 
in their charming simplicity, but 
also insures their permanency. 
The shade, designed as a unit 
with the lamp, is in tones of 
grey-gold-brown graded _ into 
ivory brown—chosen by Miss 
Bishop to carry her scheme of 
color harmony—with deep, rich, 
brown stripes toward the bot- 
tom of the flare, and edges 
bound with strips of dull brass. 


Why the Decorative Arts League Paid $2,500 for this 
Lamp in order to Sell Replicas of it for only $5.90 


* EARIED with the drab commonplaces offered by lamp 
Ww manufacturers, with their ill-proportioned, unbalanced de- 
signs and garish colors—particularly with those few poor 
specimens adapted for burning oil—the Decorative Arts League de- 
termined to procure, for reproduction, the most beautifully designed, 
harmoniously colored table lamp, adaptable for either oil or gas as 
well as electricity, that the best artistic talent in America could pro- 


duce, cost what it would. 


The assistance of the Art Alliance of America 
was enlisted and a great national competition 
arranged. 

Cash pa of $1,300 were offered, and eleven 
eminent artists and critics selected by the Art 
Alliance to act as jury. Over 250 artists en- 
tered the competition, from 26 different states 
and provinces. 307 different designs were 
submitted. Though all were beautiful, many 
of them surpassingly so, the final verdict went 
unanimously to the lamp of Miss Mary Bishop 
(illustrated above), and she received the Blue 
Ribbon and Grand Prize of $600.00. 


$2,500 For One Lamp 
Thus was secured for the League, at a total 
expense of something over $2,500, the one 
design for a table lamp unmistakably supreme 
for its purpose. And this, the Blue Kibbon 
Lamp, each one bearing the artist’s signature, 
is now offered for a limited time by the 
League to those who appreciate the possession 
of such artistic things. 
Price—the Most Amazing 
Point of All 

The price of the Mary Bishop Lamp, like that 
of all articles offered by the League, is actu- 
ally less than is asked in stores for even the 
commonplace factory designs of similar type. 
It is $5.90. Look about you in the stores and 
see how pitiably little you can get for even 
twice or three times that amount and then 
think that now through the League’s plan, 
you can for merely $5.90 have for your home 
the lamp on which a jury of the most dis- 








criminating judges of art conferred the Blue 
Ribbon. 

That is the League’s purpose—to prove that 
the most substantial and artistic things need 
cost no more than drab commonplaces if the 
right methods of production and distribution 
are used. 

Most of the League’s offerings are never ad- 
vertised to the public, but are offered pri- 
vately to corresponding members. (Such 
membership costs nothing—it merely regis- 
ters your name as wanting to be informed of 
the League’s offerings and given the members’ 
prices on them in case you ever wish to buy. 
See Coupon below). Only a few times a year 
some especially great triumph, like Aurora, or 
this Mary Bishop Prize Lamp, is publicly an- 
nounced, and then only for the purpose of 
widening the corresponding membership to in- 
clude a few more discerning people. 


Sent You on Approval 

All League products are sold strictly subject 
to the purchaser’s approval. All you need to 
do is to sign and mail the coupon. When the 
lamp comes you pay the Postman $5.90 plus 
the postage. You then take five days to see 
the lamp lighted, to study its effect. If by 
that time you have not decided that you never 
before made so good a purchase, you return 
the lamp to us and all your money will be re- 
funded in full. That is the League’s way of 
doing business. Send the coupon now for it 
might be months, or years, before you see an- 
other announcement of the League. So sign 
and mail this coupon now,—without risk. 


Shade 13 in. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. RI 


You may enter my name as a 
rative Arts League, 
is to cost me nothing, 
of any kind. 


“Corresponding Member’ 
it being distinctly understood that such membership 
either now or later, and is to entail no obligation 
It simply registers me as one interested in hearing of really 


artistic new things for home decoration and use. 


You may send me, at the members’ 


delivered. 


Signed 
Street or R. F. D.. 


City 


special price. 
Prize Lamp, and I will pay the postman $5.90, plus the postage, when 
If not satisfactory I can return the lamp within five days of 
receipt and you are to,refund my money in full. 


of the Deco- 


Check whether 


a Mary Bishop Oil L ] 


ro 


Electricity [] 


State 
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Beautiful Colors. 
Size over all 
9x 11!% inches 











Every Rotarian 


Needs one of these handsome Placques. They are equally appropriate 
for the home or office and add greatly to the decorative effect. 

The design is etched on a brass plate and the high spots are brightly 
polished leaving the body of the plate with a rich dull finish. [Emblem 
etched and finished in genuine baked enamel. The plate is given a 
special lacquer treatment which preserves the original lustre and bril- 
liance for many years. The plate is mounted on a solid wood shield of 
of mahoganized finish, by means of four heavy brass ornate nails. 


Clip the coupon and mail today 


Greenduck Metal Stamping Company 
Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago, III. 


GREENDUCK METAL STAMPING CO., 
Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing check for $ Please send me .. Rotary Placques 


Name 


Street 




















‘‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best”’ 
BUT— 


T 
Ke 


IT IS TRUE 


it is unfortunately also true 
that with the rank and file 


longest and loudest about 
SERVICE is thinking 





it usually happens that about what the other fellow 
the man who talks the should render to him. 
K. V. P. Vegetable Waxed Hi hold Es tial. 
Bond Paper Parchment Paper 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Billheads, and all Meats and Bread, Candy. Household Vegetable Parchment 
Office Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Ete. White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 


THE ROTARY WHEEL 


THE MAGAZINE OF BRITISH ROTARY 
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POSTED MONTHLY TO MORE THAN 8000 MEMBERS 
OF ROTARY CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE: Ordinary Positions 48 Dollars per page 
and pro rata. Special positions at 259% Premium, subject to being unlet 


Inquiries should be sent either direct or through accredited Advertising and to 
PARTRIDGE & LOVE, Ltd., Broadmead, Set, cogent —_ 
House, !7 Surrey Street, ‘Strand, London, W 

they will receive careful attention. 
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the people of the Province. On that occa 


voiced the sentiments of the American na : a 
wards the Canadian people when he spoke «/ ¢),, 
close relationship between the two people 
“The death of President Harding is not on)\, 
shock, but a severe loss to the whole world. jj. 
tory will honour him for his simplicit 
straightforwardness in dealing with his seov), 
We sympathize with you as brother Roturians 
and trust that you will carry on the good worl 
of encouragement to the man who has su eded 
him as president. He requires your syimpath 
and efforts to keep up a great nation. 


“I would therefore move, seconded by Pa 
President William R. Alien, that a suitable reso} 
tion of sympathy be sent to the president Ro 
tary International at Chicago.” 


The chairman then called for a standing silent 
vote, and the entire meeting rose to its feet a, 
stood a moment with bowed heads in tribute 
the memory of the late president. 

This meeting was attended by a larg: 


arg 


an 


number of visitors from the United 
States. The guest of honor, who also 
gave a brief address, was Rotarian 


Dan J. Callahan, past president of the 
Rotary Club of Washington, D. C., and 
supreme treasurer of the Knights 0 
Columbus. He was attending the Inter 
national Convention of the K. of | 
which was then in session in Montreal. 


Similar meetings were held by Si 
Catharines, Ont.; Johns, N. Bb.; 
Charlotte, P. E. I.; Red Deer, Alta., and 


other Canadian Rotary clubs. At many 
points throughout the Empire the Union 
Jack flew at half mast, and the cables 
were busy conveying messages of sym 
pathy. The Rotary clubs of San Juan, 
Porto Rico; Mexico City, Mexico; Ha 
bana, Cuba, and Glasgow, Scotland, 
also paid special tribute to President 
Harding. 


Homecoming Tourists Form 
Temporary Club 

“S. S. Otympic,”—When the Olympi 
was half way across the Atlantic, with 
every cabin taken by homecoming Ame 
ican tourists, the Rotarians on boar! 
found that their numbers warranted the 
formation of a temporary club. On 
Labor Day, a club luncheon was held at 
which Frederick T. DeCook, of Balti 
more, acted as host on behalf of thi 
White Star line. James T. Horne, Tus 
caloosa, Ala., was elected president of th 
“Olympic” club; Parish Fuller, Oakdal: 
La., vice president; Frederick T. De 
cock, Baltimore; John D. Rhodes, Atlan 
ta, Ga.; Richard W. Weeks, Philade! 
phia, Pa.; Frederick J. Scheudecke: 
Paris, were charter members and Joh 
I. Gibson, of Battle Creek, Mich., wa 
elected to honorary membership. Sey 
eral scores of passengers were enrolle« 
as corresponding members. Everyon: 
enjoyed the good cheer and good fellow 
ship of the meeting. 


“__and the Waters Prevailed 
Exceedingly Upon the Earth” 
WALSALL, ENGLAND.—The local 
tarians became interested in the “Brit 
ish Boys for British Ships” project and 
decided to lend their aid at a garde 
party to raise funds for training futur¢ 
members the merchant marine. 


Ro 


of 


Whether Jupiter Pluvius was jealous 01 
this homage to Neptune—or whether the 
weather man was sulky will never be 
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vn, but—according to the club pub- 
tion—“every watering pot in crea- 
was working overtime in an at- 


pt to dampen the public enthusiasm. 
wever, the Rotarians and _ Rotary J 
ns had made good use of the brief | 
iod of decent weather which preceded | 
deluge, and they raised $650 which Ic qh iC 
i| send two boys to the training school 
leave a balance for other? service 

DututH, Minn.—The annual picnic 

1 Duluth orphans arranged by local 
Rotarians recently, gave 182 children a WwW : h N w Fe a tures 
ance to see the river scenery between Lt € 


duluth and Fond du Lac from the decks 
the steamer “Rotarian” which was 


feral by Rotarian Harvey Clow. ‘ aa ‘ ; 
(he children of three orphanages were EADING manufacturers of 
motor cars use them as 


























1 


rR. 


‘N the River Boat ’ll Git You 
Lf Ye Don’t Watch Out” 





collected by special busses, and assem- 
led at the dock. On their arrival at 
ond du Lac they made swiit work of ; ; 
uncheon and then enjoyed’ various original equipment. 
sports and games until the announce- 
ment of “ice cream and_ peanuts” 1 

brought a general cnet of all You too can depend upon. 
ictivities—except eating. After that 


the Rotarians saw their guests safely them to the limit. 


aboard and the steamer was homeward 





bound. 


Barbecued Ox Is Chief 


Item on Picnic Menu 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. — International 
resident Guy Gundaker, Past District 
(sovernors Lumb and Stock, and District 
(;overnor Bahlke, gave brief addresses at 
the pienic and ox-roast of Chambers- 
burg Rotary which was attended by 600 
Rotarians and visitors from nearby 
towns. The opening event was a ball 
game between Hagerstown and Carlisle 
Rotarians—won by the former. After 
that came the regular club meeting and 
when that was over everyone was ready 
ior the juicy beef steaks. Various 
games and a dance rounded out a day 
iull of pleasure. 


“Blue Ribbon” Attendance | 
Promoted by This Scheme 





l‘REDERICK, Mp.— The use of dis- 
tinctive badges to indicate the members’ 
percentages of attendance has proved 
helpful in Frederick Rotary. The scheme 
operates as follows: Beginning in May, 
1923, every member started off with 100 | 
per cent to his credit and received a 
large blue badge with white trimmings, 
having attached a white ribbon with “100 
per cent” inscribed thereon in blue. The 
badge also bore his name, classification, | 
and the name of the club. As soon as | 
the member missed a meeting he was de- ee ee ee ee a ae CA Vo 

- i we ; ATAX 2 Brit COPLIZAN XY, INC., “/VYew Torr 
prived of his ribbon and could not re- LYAA KUDDIN 
trieve it for the balance of the year but | : 
he was allowed to retain his blue badge | Branches in Principal Cities 
as long as he made 90 per cent attend- 
ance or better. If his percentage fell to 
between 80 per cent and 90 per cent he 
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York 


Here’s eee Every 
Visitor to New York 
Should Have 


Another Exclusive 

McAlpin Service 

REAL Rapid Transit 
a | Guide to Greater New 
York— a handy colored map 
showing all Subway, “L” and 
Surface Stations. Most com- 
plete and up-to-the-minute — 
an absolute necessity for the 
visitor to NewYork. Request it 
when making your reservation. 
It's yours, with our compliments. 


Ask for map ‘‘R.M.”’ 


The McAlpin equipment, fur- 
nishing and cuisine are unsur- 
passed and our staff is eager to 
make your stay a pleasant ex- 
perience. Let us know your 
requirements and we will see 
to it that you are exactly suited. 

Artucr L. Lez, Manager. 


he Cenler of Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hoke MAin 


| ATTENTION—ROTARIANS 


| STOGIES 


Why smoke expensive cigars when 
you are able to procure an excellent 
stogie at a very nominal cost? 


Our hand made WEST VIRGINIA 
stogies, a product of proven merit and 
long standing, are a “Long Dutch 
Filler’’ throughout. 


Paeked 50 to the Box 


A Trial Will Convince You 











Price $2.50 per Box 


Send your order today for a trial box 


E.S.I BAUMGARTNER 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


ite <A EE 
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received a new badge, a red and white 
one this time. A further drop in per- 
centage brought him a green and white 
badge—indicating a percentage between 
60 per cent and 80 per cent. Any further 
decline in the percentage deprives the 
member of his badge altogether and he 
cannot get another until his attendance 
is up to 60 per cent. The sergeant-at- 
arms watches that the members wear 
their badges—or collects a fine if they 
fail to do so. Hence the delinquent with- 
out a badge is a source of revenue for 
club undertakings. The badges are 
placed in a special receptacle after the 
luncheon and failure to return the badge 
also involves a fine. After the luncheons 
the sergeant-at-arms replaces the badges 
on separate hooks in a special cabinet, 
checks up percentages and makes any 
necessary changes in the form of badge 
which the respective members are entitled 
to wear. 


Classification “Grocer” — 


Side-line “Club Steward” 


MARYSVILLE, CaLt.— Out where the 
breakfast begins they have a Rotary 
grocer—and if they find many more like 
him the hotel managers will all be groc- 
ers! In January, 1921, his fellow-mem- 
bers insisted on his taking charge of the 
mez since there was no_ hotel 
dining-room big enough he arranged for 
the use of the Elks banquet room and 
started writing menus. Since then he 
has seen that sixty-five fellow-Rotarians 
got their weekly luncheon and incident- 
ally has turned in to the club’s charity 
fund a total of $1,670.50 in profits, be- 
sides giving the cooks presents amount- 
ing to $432, and serving 412 free meals 
to speakers and guests. Moreover, Ro- 
tarian Bowen is a charter member of the 
Marysville club, has never missed a 
meeting, and has attended two interna- 





| tional conventions and a district confer- 


ence. 


Teachers Appreciate 
Civic Hospitality 


Le Mars, IA.—A Le Mars woman 
sends us the following suggestion which 
seems worthy of circulation: 

“In accord with the command to show 
love unto strangers or perhaps because 
of vivid recollections of foot-weary 
hours, a number of women in Le Mars, 
Ia., offered their time and their auto- 
mobiles to the superintendent of schools 
to assist the incoming teachers in finding 
suitable living quarters. 

The superintendent had already ad- 
vised each stranger that someone would 
meet her at the station and this kindness 
elicited profound appreciation and such 
comment as ‘No one ever met me before.’ 
When several women escorted the teach- 
ers about in a pouring rain, the appre- 
ciation of the latter was real, and this 
small courtesy evidently so unusual, that 
I should like to pass it on as a sugges- 
tion to those whose keynote is service.” 
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Kamp Kill Kare 


Korrect Kognomen 


Kamp Kivi Kare, LAKE CHAMpi \iy. 
—More than one hundred Rotarians \ jt} 
their wives were entertained at K imp 
Kill Kare on “Rotary Day.” Invitations 
were extended to the clubs of Montreal. 
Burlington, Montpelier, and Rutland, \t., 
and since the day was a State holiday in 
Vermont automobile parties were 
arranged in the various cities so that by 
2 p. m. the camp took on the appearance 
of a Rotary convention. 

One item on the program was a base- 
ball game between Montpelier and Burl- 
ington Rotarians—the latter winning 13 
to 3. The visitors witnessed an inter- 
camp ball game, temis tournament, 
aquatic sports, and after the buffet supper 
the Rotarians entertained the boys with 
some of their club songs. 


“Yes, We Meet Here 
Each Tuesday” 


Bay City, Micu.—The local club 
recently entertained the executives oi 
the Eighteenth District in the Chamber 
of Commerce auditorium. The visitors 
were taken for a yacht trip to Saginaw 
Bay and were entertained at luncheon by 
Bay City Rotary at the Bay City Boat 
Club. After luncheon a joint meeting 
of local Rotarians and visiting executives 
was addressed by District Governor Paul 
King and other Rotarians. The singing 
was led by Charles Tingle, who is re 
sponsible for the following adaptation 01 


“Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 
Yes, we meet here each Tuesday, 
We meet here each Tuesday at noon; 
For speeches and singing, good times a-bring 


ing, 

And all kinds of fun, and say— 
There’s an old-fashioned habit 

Of stopping on the minute; 

So yes, we meet here next Tuesday 
We meet here next Tuesday at noon! 


Ball Game Nets $1,000 for 
Crippled Children’s Work 


KEWANEE, IL_.—An exciting ball gan: 
between the local Rotarians and Ki 
wanians netted over $1,000 for the 
crippled children’s fund. The game was 
preceded by a parade of both clubs 
headed by their respective presidents in 
uniform. Crippled children’s work in 
Kewanee is in its third year, regular 
clinics are held at a local hospital and 
hundreds of children have been benefited 
by this free service. The local Red 
Cross cooperates with Rotary in carry 
ing on these clinics. 


Raise Half-a-Million to 


Secure New Tourist Hotel 


SALEM, Mass.—Over two years ago 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce asked the Rotary Club to assist 
in securing a new hotel. For a long 
while the enterprise seemed hopeless but 
persistent efforts culminated in a drive 
during which some two hundred business 
men devoted nearly a week to this cam- 
paign. 

Rotarians took an active 
campaign, furnishing the 


part in the 
committee 
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man, the song leader, the orchestra 
the daily luncheons held during the 
e, the score-keeper, and the winner 
1e goat awarded the individual bring- 
in the most money. Altogether some 
1000 was secured and Salem Rotary 
1ow looking forward to holding its 
tings in a fine new hotel. 


fast and Present Governors 
‘tend Charter Presentation 


lwo Harsors, Minn.—Two hundred 
tarians from Duluth, Twin Cities, and 
range towns attended the charter 
sentation meeting of the Two Harbors 
ub. District Governor “Bonn” Mc- 
intock, and Past District Governor 
Norm’ Black, who presented the 
harter, were the chief speakers. The 
ieeting was held in an outdoor pavillion 
n the shores of Lake Superior. After 
the ceremony an aluminum Rotary wheel 
was presented to Two Harbors Rotary 
hy Minneapolis Rotary. A musical pro- 
vram was another feature of the meeting. 


Vexico City Receives Flag 

Gift of New York 

Mexico City, Mexico, — Secretary 
Coudurier of Mexico City Rotary reports 
a meeting at which an account was given 
of the Mexican delegates’ visit to the 
convention and to various cities of the 
United States. Added interest was given 
to this meeting when Secretary Cou- 
durier carried in an American flag which 
he had conveyed to Mexico City as the 
gift of New York Rotary. The Ameri- 
can and Mexican national airs were 
played as the flag was presented amid 
hearty applause. 


Lehigh Valley Clubs 


Fraternize 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—The Bethlehem, AI- 
lentown, and Easton Rotary Clubs have 
hit upon a novel scheme for better ac- 
quaintance. Recently the entire Bethle- 
hem club journeyed to Eaton where they 
held a combined meeting with the Ro- 
tarians of that ciy. The Bethlehem of- 
ficers took charge of the meeting and 
entertainment. In the near future the 
aston and Allentown clubs plan to visit 
Bethlehem and hold similar meetings. 
The Bethlehem club has also donated a 
handsome silver golf trophy to be played 
for by six-men teams of the various Le- 
high Valley clubs. 


Dawn-to-Dusk Aviator Guest 


of Home-Town Club 

Locan, Urau.—First Lieutenant Rus- 
sell L. Maughan, U. S. Air Service, 
holder of the world’s speed record, his 


wife, and his mother, were guests of | 


Logan Rotary at a recent meeting. Lieu- 
tenant Maughan is a Logan boy, a 
graduate of Utah Agricultural College, 
and is credited with four German planes 
during the World War. He has twice 
attempted a dawn-to-dusk transconti- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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For absolute privacy 
in telephoning 


Just imagine telephoning in your ordinary tone of voice, 
right at your desk or in your home, and people standing 
alongside of you, not being able to overhear a word that 
is said! 


That is the wonderful improvement brought about by the 
| g b 


Hush-A-Phone. 


It gives Voice Privacy without the collar-wilting heat or 
other discomforts of a phone-booth—Voice Privacy with 
out wasting time or 
causing embarrassment 
by having a confidential 
call switched to a booth. 


The Hush-A-Phone is 
the new invention that 
adds to the telephone 
efficiency of bankers, 
brokers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, credit men, ac- 
countants, executives 
and others. It is en- 
dorsed and used by 
many Governmental 
departments (Federal, 
State and Municipal), 
banks and _ prominent 
business houses at home 
and abroad—tt ts a 
proven success, safe- 
guarding business confi- 
dence. 





A. for Voice Privacy—any time, anywhere 

B. for Office Quiet—eliminating telephone confusion and clamor. 

C. for a Quiet Wire—all outside noises are kept out—you can talk 
without shouting even in the noisiest surroundings—this means 
clear, accurate transmission of messages without the necessity of 
repetition. 


The Hush-A-Phone is not a permanent attachment—slips 
instantly and easily on and off any phone. Made of alum 
inum, one piece construction, baked enamel finish, it is 
light, indestructible and will last a lifetime. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY 














THE HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
Room 1301, 19 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send your free booklet “How to make your di sk-phon as private 
as a Booth.” 


Name ..... Waudeetts Od aa OEE eo Pe Le CAN eee 
Street a Sea ug is pi ga ete wee alae oe 


Caty..... Sek iat leocs Re oy i eee ola: Qe teats: 
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Hello 
Sam Rotary! 


Where’s Your Button? 


Don’t give a fellow 
the chance to say 
that to you. Wear 
the button—it’s a 
lot to be proud of. 





D1amMonpD ButTTon 


14 Kt. green - - - - - $10.25 
18 Kt. white - 13.25 


Platinum - - - - - 24.25 


If you’ ve lost yours just 
remember that we are 
authorized makers of 
official International 
Rotary Emblems, and 
can fix you up ina jiffy. 


ORDER THRU YOUR LOCAL ROTARY 
OR SEND DIRECT TO US 


JEWELER 





Let us send our Rotary Jewelry Booklet 





The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bldg. Cincinnati, O‘ 


PRINTING 


Large equipment for the bigger orders 
A complete Job Department for the 
smaller work. 


Day and Night Service 


«ROMPT DELIVERIES 
GOOD WORKMANSHIP 
REASONABLE CHARGES 
Let us relieve you of your printing problems. 
A wide awake—active organization anxious to 
serve. 


Phone Harrison 2000, wire or write 
where immediate action is desired 


GENTRY-MAYHAM PRINTING CO. 
120-124 W. Polk St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Comment About Books 


(Continued from page 20) 


in Chambers’ Journal. Looking back 
| over the years the writer recalls vividly 
many happy hours spent along the sandy 
shores of West Bay where “Louis must 
| have a fire. As a boy, the small 
smoky altar in the sandhouse was the 
core of his enjoyment. .” And 


_ the closing tribute is an index to Steven-: 


son’s whole life: “As I write I see, 
not the writer in Vailima, famous the 
world over, but the strange, thin, glowing 
face, the slender hand that came down 
to my aid on the Black Rock with the 
words that were perhaps the unconscious 
watchword of all his work—‘Take my 
hand.” Ah, dear departed “Tusi Tala,” 
as the native Samoans lovingly christened 
you, what would not many of us have 
given to have known you, to have clasped 
_ your kindly hand, and to be able to see 
your face in the pages we love so well. 

The reminiscences follow the order 
that was Stevenson’s life, dividing them- 
selves into those belonging to periods of 
his life spent first in Edinburgh. then in 
England, later in America, and finally in 
the South Sea Islands. 

One of the interesting American rem- 
iniscences is that provided by Mrs. 
sourke Cockran, whose father, Henry 
| Clay Ide, was American land commis- 
| sioner to Samoa in 1891 and there be- 
| came intimately acquainted with R. L. S. 
Here I read for the first time in its 
| entirety the story connected with the 
famous “deed of gift” of his birthday 
by R. L. S. to Henry Ide’s daughter, 
Annie, as a result of the father mention- 
ing to R. L. S. one day that “one of his 
daughters was born on Christmas day 
and had felt seriously the loss of a sep- 
arate birthday.” The whole transaction 
| was drawn up in legal form, even to the 
| matter of a seal and witnesses, and then 
| and there began an intimacy between the 
Stevenson family and the Ide family 





| 


| 


wrote a word, 


And no one cared 


more years on to her life. 
beautifully characteristic way, R. 1. S. 


and Chinese all somehow knew him fo: 
a friend and were proud of the acquain 
tance.” 


of one who undoubtedly had the greatest 


among English men of letters—a man 


life as he /ived it. 


We Never Know 
By John Oxenham 


SPOKE a word 
And no one heard; 


which lasted for years. Writing to Stey- 
enson in November, 1891, the little oir! 
wondered whether or not the new birtl)- 
day might not have the effect of adding 
And in his 


addresses her “My dear Louisa,” and 
referring to the serious matter of the 


birthday, writes: 


“You are quite wrong as to the effect of 
the birthday on your age. From the momen: 
the deed was registered (as it was in th: 
public press with every solemnity) the thir 
teenth of November became your own and 
only birthday and you ceased to have been 
born on Christmas Day. Ask your father: | 
am sure he will tell you this is sound 
law. You are thus become a month and 
twelve days younger than you were, but wil! 
go on growing older for the fvture in th 
regular and human manner from one thi: 
teenth of November to the next. The effec: 
on me is more doubtful; I may, as you sug 
gest, live forever, I might on the other hand 
come to pieces like the one-horse shay at a 
moment’s notice: doubtless the step is risky 
but I do not the least regret that which 
enables me to sign myself your revered ani! 
delighte name-father—Robert Louis Ste, 
enson.”’ 


Among the “recollections” is one con 


tributed by Ed Towse (who, by the way, 
is a past president of the Rotary Clu) 
of Honolulu) in which he briefly refers 
to the rounding up of a group of gam 
blers by the local constabulary one night 
and noted that R. L. S. was one of the 


interested onlookers. “Of course, the) 


all took it good-naturedly and, of course. 
they all joined in the laughter of R. L. S 
who had been a most interested spec 


tator,” says Towse. “The Hawaiians r 


One cannot help but wish that ther 
were many more of these reminiscences 


and most humanely human _ personality 


whose philosophy of life as he wrot: 
it parallelled exactly his philosophy of 





Or seemed to heed; 
But after half a score of years 
It blossomed in a fragrant deed, 


Preachers and 
Sowers of seeds 
Our hearers are 
Yet all we give 


teachers all are we— 
unconsciously 
beyond our ken, 
may come again 


With usury of joy or pain. 


We never know 


To what one little word may grow. 
See to it then that all your seeds 
Be such as bring forth noble deeds. 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK - & -WHITE - BOXES 


Success Is No Secret — 


\Ve make no secret of Armand’s success. We know 

at Armand, the original cold cream powder, brings 
epeated sales because of its irreproachable quality. It 

smoother, softer, finer than ordinary powders—and 
furthermore it clings. Women at once appreciate its 
superiority. 

In pursuance of the Armand policy of justice and fair- 
ness, we have suggested fair resale prices for all 
\rmand products. We refuse sales to dealers who do 
not charge these prices or who effect any other unfair 
trade practice in merchandising Armand products. Sales 
nee made, however, are absolute and unconditional. 


THE ARMAND CO., Des Moines 


CARL WEEKS, President 
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(WATERMARKED) 


an attractive and economical paper for 
letters and office forms; a distinctive 
stock for circulars, folders and other di- 
rect advertising. White and 9 colors are 
carried in stock by paper merchants in 
leading cities. Your printer will be g‘ad 
to have you specify TRITON BOND. 


“Successful Business Letters” is an inter- 
esting book of actual effective circular 
letters that displays the attractive quali- 
ties of this bond paper. “Distinction in 
Direct Mail” is a folder that offers some 
3 suggestions for good advertising. lither, 
, or both, gladly sent upon request. 


‘The Miami Paper Company 


West Carrollton, Ohio 
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ross the 
road Pacific 





to the Romance 
of the East ~ ~ 


VER since Marco Polo in the 13th 
century discovered the East for Eu- 
rope, the Orient has cast its spell o’ er men’s 
imaginations 
If you feel the East a’calling learn today 
how economically and comfortably the trip 
may be made from San Francisco over the 
Pacific Mail ‘‘Sunshine Belt to the Orient.’’ 
A day’s stop is made at Honolulu; other 
ports of call are Yokohama, Kobe, Shang 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila—stop-overs ar- 
ranged in these ports. 


Next Sailings: 


Pres. Lincoln Oct. 18 Dec. 29 
Pres. Wilson Nov. 1 Jan. 12 
Pres. Taft Nov. 15 Jan. 26 


Pres. Cleveland Nov.27 Feb. 9 
Pres. Pierce Dec. 13. Feb. 23 


Psat lacie 


INFORMATION BLANK 
lo U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Div. 2907 Washington, D.C. 
P.M. 


Write Now 


Send this coupon now to 
Washington and you 





7 : ‘ Please send without obligation the U. 5. Govern- 
wile receive in return ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
vithout obligation the garding U. S, Government ships. I am considering 
illustrated booklets and 4 trip to the Orient [], to Europe (1), to South A-ner- 
i a . | would travel ist Class ,» 2nd . 3rd 
other ltterature contain- 
ing complete information 
x é Vy Name 


about the Orient and the 
Pacific Mail Service, 








L : 


ie 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sq. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. New York City 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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Most Value Per Dollar 


Names imprinted on our Redmanol Pencils are striking and clean cut. 
This article in your customer's pocket is a daily reminder of your firm 


and its product. 


want to reach. 
at the club; continuously and ever- 
lastingly the Redmanol 
flashes your message 
to your customer. 









a 


By no other means can you socon- 
tinuously command the attention of those you 
In his home; at the office; 






wer 

retaining the imprint, 
life time, 
advertising for you. 








This pencil 
ott has few parts, is 

practically indestructible, 
fully guaranteed in every way, 
and _ lasting 
profitable 








or? wi 


which is 


Write us for samples and quantity prices on your business letterhead 


THE BURTON PENCIL CO. 


209 So. State Street 


Chicago, Illinois 











Jeautiful steel engraved 


sentiments. 


Rotary dealer. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





Christmas Greeting Cards 


Designed for Rotarians 


With or without Rotary emblem or motto. 
Furnished plain or with individual name engraved. 
Write for portfolio of samples, giving name of your 


Special designs for Presidents and Secretaries. 


The Williams Company 


Greeting Card Manufacturers 


designs 


with appropriate 


Roy F. Williams, President 




















Beautiful Log Fires 


Enjoy, at your own fire- 
side, the beautiful flame 
pictures made by Fairy 
Fuel. Sprinkled on your 
log fire it gives the beauti- 
ful colorings produced by 
burning driftwood. In the 
fascinating flames can be 
seen the blue of the sky, 
the green of the sea and the 
red and gold of the setting 
sun. Package postpaid $1. 
Ask for No. 4400. Pohlson 
| Gifts—always unique—in- 
clude attractive things for 
everyone. Our new Year 
Book, containing 
more than 600 
novel and attrac 
tive gift sugges- 
tions, is free. 


Write for it. 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 83, Pawtucket, R. I. 



















SPECIAL S¢z.00 
3 Shirts for 6= 


MADE - TO - MEASURE 


These shirts carry the same 
guarantee as Our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
and measurement blanks. 





Tomkins County National Bank, Box 23, 


Reference 








| 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS | 
ITHACA, N.Y. | 


} 


ez, , 8 aca 
LETTERNEADS _ BUSINESS CARDS 


SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.c 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES~ 











Stop— Look— Listen 


Our Special ‘Get Acquainted” Offer 
for Your Hallowe’en Doin’s. 

100 Select Crepe Hallowe’en Hats. .$4.00 
100 Asstd. Hallowe’en Noisemakers. 4.50 
100 Asstd. Hallowe’en Noisemakers, 


better Assortment ............ 7.00 
100 Hallowe’en Rotary Balloons.... 3.50 
ee ee ee 40 
ge eS rr 2.50 


Our No. 52 Catalog is full of Hallowe’en favors, etc. Our 
No. 38 General Catalog for flags, hats, favors, etc. 
badges, supplies and service. 


“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
204 W. Van Buren Street CHICAGO 


Club | 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 37.) 
nental flight this year and states tha 
such a flight is entirely possible and wil} 
be attempted again next year with a new 
motor in the plane. It is his hope that 
he will be again selected to make the 

flight. 

Speaking of the presentation mace to 
him at the Hotel McAlpin, when he re- 
ceived a testimonial presented by New 
York Rotary on behalf of Logan Rotary. 
the aviator stated that every possible 
courtesy was extended to him at that 
time and that the incident was a fine 
illustration of the good fellowship exist- 
ing throughout Rotary. 


Plan Tri-County 


Sanitarium 


ApriAn, Micu.—Adrian Rotary is in 
vestigating the feasibility of establishing 
(in conjunction with other organiza 
tions) a tri-county tuberculosis sani 
tarium so that the best possible treatment 
may be furnished to those suffering from 
the white plague. This work is being 
considered as part of the relief program 
which the club is undertaking on behalf 
of crippled children. 

During the summer months, Adrian 
Rotary has held monthly sessions at 
which new members were initiated and 
the ladies were invited. It is felt that 
through the lectures given to the 
neophytes the ladies will have an excel- 
lent opportunity to learn something about 
Rotary. These meetings were usually held 
at some lake resort and proved very suc- 
cessful. 


Former Governor Honored 
by Thirty-first District 

LAWRENCE, Mass.— Some 250 Ro 
tarians representing thirty-five clubs 
gathered at the district meeting held at 
Andover to honor Judge Robert W. Hill, 
immediate past district governor, and to 
present him with a solid mahogany desk 
and chair, and a gold watch and chain 
Elmer E. Hubbard, past president of 
Pawtucket Rotary made the presentation 
speech and paid eloquent tribute to Judge 


Hill. A large box of roses was pre- 
sented to Mrs. (Grace) Hill by the 
delegates. 


Call for Mr. De Palma! 
—Mr. De Palma! 


CrystaAL Faris, Micu.-— The 
mittee on Education in Rotary of the 
Crystal Falls club is responsible for this 
one. Under the committee’s direction 
an imaginary automobile race will be 
staged over the Roosevelt International 
Highway from Portland, Maine, to Port- 
land, Oregon. Seven cars will start on 
Sept. 6th, each car carrying from five to 
seven Rotarians. The cars will proceed 
along the course at the rate of 200 miles 
per week. The presence at regular 
luncheons of each passenger will be 
necessary to advance the car 200 miles 


Com 








| 
| 





| 
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week. Every absence sets the car 
40 miles. An outline map of the 
-national Highway will be placed in 
luncheon room and each week the 

sions of the respective cars will be 

cated thereon. 

ich “pilot’ will carry a banner do- 

‘ed by the manufacturer of the brand 

car he drives and the banner will be 

played at each luncheon at the pilot’s 

-e at table, and will indicate his stand- 

, in the race. 

The crew of one car will be called 

m after the start of the race to 

scribé the 200 miles of road they 

ive passed over, the condition of the 
road, the industries and history of the 
ities passed, the Rotary clubs visited, 
ny Rotary Educational features dis- 
cussed at the meeting, and these reports 
will be typed and sent to the clubs sup- 
posed to have been visited. In return 
that club will be asked to have some 
member describe the imaginary visit of 
the travelers and this account will be 
reported to the Crystal Falls club. An- 
other crew will report the following 
week and so on. 

Each Rotary club will be notified 
when the travelers are supposed to visit 
it, so that there will be ample time for 
the preparation of these reports. 

The cars will be inspected by the 
district governors of the various dis- 
tricts traversed and the governor will be 
asked to report his findings to the Crystal 
Falls club, his report being confined to 
some item of Rotary Education. 

On Sept. 7th the Crystal Falls club 
will be entertained by the Portland, 
Maine, club and the race will start im- 
mediately after luncheon. 

The starter will be Paul Harris, Presi- 
dent Emeritus. District Governor 
“Sleuth” Parker is supposed to hold one 


end of the tape and International Presi- | 


dent Gundaker the other. The cars will 
be inspected at the border by John J. 
Gibson, Canadian Director of Interna- 
tional Rotary. 

When the cars reach Crystal Falls 
they will be welcomed by the Rotary 
Anns at an evening meeting, the program 
of which is to be arranged by the wives 
of the committee on Rotary Education. 
It is expected that the women will tell 
what they did while their husbands were 
absent and many other interesting things 
about Crystal Falls Rotary. 

The finish will be witnessed by Frank 
Hf. Lamb, Vice President of Rotary In- 
ternational, who will award the praise and 
blame appropriate. 

Interest is already being widely mani- 
fested by members of nearby clubs as 
well as non-Rotarians and the Committee 
on Education is receiving many commen- 
dations for this very unique educational 
program which has been devised. 

All papers will be duplicated for the 


benefit of any other club which may de- | 


sire to try this educational stunt. 
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“He Was This Long— 

And Weighed About—¥ ell—” 
30uND Brook, N. J.—Something dif- 

ferent but refreshing and educational 

was a recent program of Bound Brook 

Rotary. A number of returned vacation- 
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ists were asked to give a brief descrip- 
tion of their holidays. Fishing in Can- 
ada, auto trips through New York State 
and New England, and a host of other 
recreations were detailed. One of the 
talks related to timber-growing methods 
in the Black Forest of Germany. 














Contains all the funda- 


MADE-IN 
HONOLULU 








mentals required of any 
good fruit cake—and some- 
thing else. Rich, fragrant, 
tropical fruits! Not tropical 
fruits that have suffered the 
indignity of being picked too 
green, handled too much or 
otherwise discouraged, but 
the ripe, luscious morsels 
picked from trees almost at Signed 
our bakery door. Would 


such a fruit cake make a Address 





Love’s Biscuit and Bread Co., 
. Stanley McKenzie, Manager, 
Honolulu, T. H. (2-cent postage.) 


Please send 


Rh nb cbs scesaverar eawatwes 


I enclose money order for $.... 


an Hawaiian Fruit Cake, with my compliments, to 








good Christmas present? 


NOTE: 


friends at just the right moment. 





Each cake sealed in an attractive metal box. 
keep as long as the recipient wishes, which won’t be very long. 
Anywhere in U. S. A. $6.50, Canada $7.50 postpaid. 
Our Jean Babtiste Tampon says he can’t make more than a 
million of those cake, so order yours NOW. We’il see that it reaches your 


Net weight 5 lbs. Will 
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Tell ’em When 


Have one of these handsome Ro- 
tary emblems in each of your 
leading hotels to notify visiting 
Rotarians of the date and place of 
your meeting. 

This unique “reminder” is 18 
inches high, made of solid bronze, 
with solid mahogany base. It can 
he supplied with any desired in- 
scription in the lower panel, giving 
the time and location of your regu- 
lar meetings. 

An unusually handsome and at- 
tractive display that is an actual 
necessity and will reflect credit 
upon your club. 


20. 


Specify inscription wanted 
when ordering 


GEO. E. FERN 
1252 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














? 





Associated 
Rotary Florists 
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The Machine Gun of Commerce 


(Continued from page 19.) 


and in 1860 he moved to Milwaukee 
where he served successively as post- 
master, commissioner of public works, 
and collector of customs. He was also 
for some years editor of the Milwaukee 
Daily Sentinel and the Milwaukee News. 
It was while serving as custom’s collec- 
tor that he made his great invention. 


HOLES was a man of great personal 
modesty, and particularly sensitive 
business conscience. As an editor he 
made it a rule to reprint in his own paper 
all adverse criticism, no matter how bitter 
or unjust—and to omit all complimentary 
comment. Always indifferent to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth—dreaming of the 
abolishment of greed ond pove*ty-—it is 
small wonder that he was a puzzle to 
most of his contemporaries. 

Just what started the three to working 
on a typewriter is not certain—but the 
numerous attempts at such an invention 
had brought the matter to the notice of 
inventors generally, and from 1°67 when 
the first crude machine was made till 
1873 when the inventors made a con- 
tract with the Remingtons, some thirty 
models were built. 

During these years the inventors se- 
cured the backing of many colleagues, 
notably James Densmore, editor, vege- 
tarian, crank, and furious apostle of the 
new machine; James Ogilvie Clephane, 
official reporter, and Charles E. Weller 
and E. Payson Porter, telegraph oper- 
ator, who. gave the models gruelling 
tests; and Thomas Fdison, electrical 
wizard, who gave Sholes valuable help. 

The model submitted to the Reming- 
tons had the up-strike pivoted bar which 
is now a standard typewriter feature. 
Having built his machine, Sholes always 
typed his letters—and from these letters 
we learn that he feared that his type- 
writer might prove a passing novelty. 

The first typewriters manufactured 
differed very materially from the com- 
pact and comparatively quiet machines 
which represent the latest achievement 
in this field. They were placed on a sew- 
ing-machine base, and had a foot-pedal 
arrangement to return the carriage—a 
feature which proved ineffective and was 
latter replaced by the return lever now 
used. With the abolishment of this foot 
pedal there was no particular need for 
the sewing-machine base and that also 
disappeared in later models. 


HE story of the early manufacture 

and marketing of the typewriter is too 
long to tell here—but it may as well be 
chronicled that Sholes sold out his royalty 
rights to Densmore for $12,000, a good 
sum in those days, but far short of the 
actual value—if that value can be esti- 
mated. 

Authors soon welcomed the invention 
and Mark Twain is credited with being 


the first author to submit a typewritten 
manuscript—a practice now almost yyj- 
versal. Mark’s “testimonial” is 
acteristic; he says: 


char- 


Hartford, March 19, 1875 
Gentlemen: 

Please do not use my name in any wa 
Please do not even divulge the fact that | 
own a_ machine. have entirely stopped 
using the Typewriter, for the reason tha: | 
never could write a letter with it to any 
body without receiving a request by retur 
mail that I would not only describe the ma 
chine but state what progress I had mack 
in the use of it, etc., etc. I don’t like to 
write letters and so I don’t want people ¢ 
know that I own this curiosity breeding |it 
tle joker. 

Yours truly. 


Saml. L. Clemens 


Bur not all those who received typed 
letters in those days when the ma- 
chines printed capitals only, were equally 
pleased. J. P. Johns, a Texas insurance 
man of the seventies received the follow- 
ing reply in answer to one of his first 
typed letters: 
Dear Sir:— 


I received your co:nmunication and will act 
accordingly. There is a matter I would |'} 
to speak to you about. I realise, Mr. Johns 
that I do not possess the education which you 
have. However, until your last letter I hav: 
always been able to read the writing. 

I do not think it was necessary then, no: 
will be in the future, to have your letters t 
me taken to the printers, and set up like a 
hand bill. I will be able to read your writ 
ing and am deeply chagrined to think you 
thought such a course necessary. 


Besides overcoming such prejudice as 
this, the early typewriter manufacturers 
found themselves confronted with the 
problem of supplying operators as well 
as machines. From this need sprang the 
many business colleges which are now 
scattered over the world, and from the 
business college came the touch system 
of writing which has succeeded the 
Scriptural system of “Seek and ye shal! 
find.” But the touch system also brought 
the extinction of the double keyboard fo: 
it was so much easier for the operato: 
to get the touch of a compact universa! 
keyboard, and to use a shift key when he 
needed a capital. 

Most important of all the many im 
provements which resulted from Sholes 
invention was the economic independence 
which it brought to untold thousands o! 
women hitherto barred from the field 0: 
business. Since social independence is 
largely dependent on economic independ 
ence we may justly say that Sholes did 
a greater thing than he knew. When 
shortly before his death in 1890, some- 
one congratulated him on what he had 
done for the world, his answer was: 

“T don’t know about the world, but | 
do feel that I have done something fo: 
the women who have always had to 
work so hard. This will enable them 
more easily to earn a living.” 

If all of the rattling machine guns of 
commerce were to simultaneously fire a 
few belts in acknowledgment of that 
modest remark, what a crashing barrage 
of applause would be heard around the 
world! 
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Why Men Strike 
Continued from page 8.) 


irded. In the old days it was be- 

: dthat the inexorable laws of econom- 

vould prevent manual workers from 

ng anything above the margin of 

‘ence. Now we know the fallacy of 

we know that greater efficiency is 

ed when more than minimum wages 

paid, and when the worker is well 
irished and well housed. 

i the other hand, there is another 

acy, not yet so completely discarded, 

sing from the same source and close- 

ikin to the autocracy in industry, men- 
oned first in these four points. I refer 
| “Paternalism.” 

\Vhen, by means of his very organiz- 
tion, an employer can provide his em- 
loyees with something they could not 
itherwise get, it is his duty to provide 
_ but he must take care that in assisting 
them in this way, he places no obligation 
m them which would act as a string 

limit their future freedom of action 

\either should such assistance be carried 
to the point where it impairs in the 
slightest degree the efficiency of the 


business. 
it. The Basic Remedy for Strikes 


INALLY, the employers and directors 

of industry must act together to elimi- 
nate the old philosophy of “Business is 
Business”; that philosophy which places 
the dollar above the service it pays for. 

The true function of business must be 
recognized as the organization of the 
iicans of life for mankind; valueing each 
branch of it, not merely in the amount 
of profits realized, but in the amount and 
effectiveness of the services it renders. 
This leads to the suggestion of a code 
of business ethics which, if generally 
accepted, would help to make of business 
a genuine profession: 

(1) That a business, in order to have 
the right to succeed, must be of real 
service to the community: 

(2) That real service in business con- 
sists in making or selling merchandise 
of reliable quality for the lowest prac- 
tically possible price, provided that mer- 
chandise is made and sold under just 
conditions, 

The chief point of the ethics of the pro- 
tession of business, as I understand it, 
is that the great buying public is to be 
erved by giving them dependable mer- 
chandise at an ever cheaper and cheaper 
price. Business which has the increase 
of prices as its principal motive is a 
iorm of brigandage that invites reprisal. 

Whatever we, as employers, may con- 
sider the responsibility for strikes on 
labor’s side, we must not bury our heads 
in the sand and refuse to see that part 
of the responsibility is ours, and to 
recognize that there are things we can 
and must do towards preventing indus- 
trial warfare. 
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The golfer who tee 
off with a Vardon 
Bulger-face has an 
immediate advantage 
over his opponent 

in distance, in dire 
tion and in the psy- 
chology of the game. 






Unquestionably 
the most popular 
driver used today 


O other club introduced to the golfers of 

America has “caught on” so quickly or is 
used more effectively, by more players, than this 
new Bulger-face model designed by Harry 
Vardon. 


This is the club Vardon used on his recent tour 
of the United States. Its face is so designed 
that it counteracts the tendency to slice and hook 
even the worst offenders in this respect have 
corrected their faults with this new club. Stop 
your slicing and hooking and you will take 
strokes off your game! 





Today the longest and straightest hitters on 
every course are using clubs of this character, 
off the tee and through the green. You who do 
not own a Vardon Bulger have yet to experience 
the greatest joy of golf—there is nothing like 
the thrill of getting those extra twenty-five 


yards. 


PRIZE 


am SG 
BURKE 


CLUBS - BAGS BAL!S 





BURKE GOLF COMPANY, Newark, Ohio 
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Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 









There is to be a Hotel Statler in Boston (1350 rooms, 1350 
baths); and another Statler-operated hotel in Detroit. Opening 
dates to be announced later. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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Hoo.Hoo? 


Rotarians of course. and it’s 


HALLOWE’EN. Black cats, 
| 


Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 
U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 


ges and Banners 
Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CoO. 
222 W. Madison St. Chicago, U. S. A. 





rj 
e 


Age 





, owls, witches, and parties. 
{Don't forget your favors. We 
manufacture everything that 


puts laughs and cheer in parties. 
PAPER HATS AND DECORA- 
TIONS. Write or wire for “HINTS 
ON HALLOWE'EN.” 


We are Manufacturers 





TI RR tm 
VAN HOUSENS FAVOR C0." 
81 W. Lake Street, Chicago, I11. 


[- ROTARY CLUB MASCOT - | 


YOUR OWN ROTARIAN PUP 


"THE Funniest—Dog-ee-est Little Pup you Ever Rotated an admiring 
eye at— 







































IS name is “LUCK Y’’—and we'll say he flips a mean horse shoe, 
bringing ROTARIANS all kinds of good “he ch 


HALF again the size of this picture—he comes in unbreakable metal— 

all party'd up in hand colored white enamel—sporting a nifty lapel 
sized blue and gold colored standard Rotarian button attached to his 
collar—chuck full of good nature—tickled pink to sit on your desk 
papers and WEIGHT till you take him off— 


A ROTARIAN writes, ‘You know I believe you've got a tremendous 
hit in that Rotary Pup idea because Rotarians are the LAUGH 
LOVENIST CUSSES ON EARTH—they’ll ALL want this new 
Seay hd Prad! of yours—not only for paper weights but to send to 
their friends—"’ 


S°. laugh, Lovenist Cusses—now—right this minute—CLIP THIS 
AD—SIGN YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS—PIN A ONE 
DOLLAR BILL—$1.00—TO THE CORNER—shoot it to us PRONTO 
—and LUCKYY will come to you on the run—parcel post prepaid any- 
where in U, S. A.; Canada, Cuba and elsewhere $1.50. 


PUP TOYS DIST. CO., Dist. Dept. 


327 S. Market St. Chicago 













































| do traffic duty without pay. 
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The City That Redeemed 
Itself 


(Continued from page Ir.) 


bring them up to date, asking only that the 
auditor’s travelling expenses be paid. 
After the audit, Jacksonville found that 
it had a floating debt of $131,000. Also 
bear in mind that 75 per cent of the cur- 
rent year’s taxes had been anticipated an 
spent. What was to be done? Many pre- 
vious bond issues had been defeated by 
unless this floating debt were made finan. 
cially safe the new administration would 
be seriously handicapped. The local pa- 
pers conducted a campaign for interviews 
from prominent citizens and after pub 
lishing these interviews in favor of a 
new bond issue for about a month pub- 
lic sentiment crystallized in favor of this 
means of paying the floating debt; also 
this enabled the city to build a filter plant, 
and move the light and power plant to 
a more convenient site. 

In order to get the fullest co-opera- 
tion of the citizens, the city council ap- 
pointed a man and a woman from each 
ward, and fourteen representatives of 
various organizations, to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity with the council, and to 
vote on financial policies. 

A financial primer, prepared in dia- 
logue form, and briefly explaining the 
issues at stake, was issued. Ten thou 
sand copies were distributed—with the 
result that only 190 votes were cast 
against the bond issue. Six months later 
it was found that because of excessive 
prices another $30,000 bond issue would 
be needed—and this second test of co- 
operation was also passed, only 219 vot- 
ers Opposing it. 


HE floating indebtedness was retired, 

and other civic projects were carried 
out, but still there remained plenty of 
work for the new council. During its 
first few months of administration there 
were many complaints about reckless au- 
tomobile driving. One merchant who 
complained was told that the city had no 
money to pay for motorcycle police. The 
merchant made the remark that “if he 
were a policeman certain speeders would 
be stopped.” His challenge was prompt) 
taken up. “You are a policeman,” de 
clared the mayor, and within thirty min- 
utes the merchant had filed his bond, se 
cured his star, and was duly authorized t 
Then the 
mayor decided to increase his voluntar) 
police force. 
made chairman of the Citizens’ Polic: 
Force, a captain was selected fron 
each ward, and soon 75 men were con 
tributing to Jacksonville’s safety. 

Committees of women were appointe 
for other civic duties—and soon it be 
came customary to appoint citizens’ com 
mittees to work on whatever problem 
presented themselves, such committees t: 
report back to the council. 

A wheel tax was collected with prac 


The county judge was 


eat 





the 
id, 
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y no opposition and the funds used 

the repair of pavements. Other civic 

-ovements have been made, including 

five miles of splendid brick and 

1ait pavements and over fifty miles 

-idewalks. While the list of general 

rovements is too long to enumerate 

e, it should be mentioned that in all 

.e undertakings the administration has 

| the support of all the local papers. 

lacksonville is on a cash basis once 

re, and the citizens have learned that 

y will get just as good a government 

they deserve through their own in- 

erests in, and efforts for, such govern- 

ment. They have learned that a city can 

be run without the old-time political stuff 

and that co-operation multiplies 
trength and divides weakness. 


N the course of his address at the open- 
| ing of the “co-operation” drive Mayor 
E. E. Crabtree said: 

“Jacksonville has found through prac- 
tical experience that being helpful to 
our community at large is the best way 
to be helpful to ourselves. In this cam- 
paign the county is our limit, and we want 
the county to share with us in that greater 
co-operative spirit that has done so much 
for Jacksonville. We want to co-operate 
with the merchants of the other towns 
and communities so that we may all give 
better service to the farmers and induce 
a closer friendship, a feeling that we are 
all one people, and that no part of our 
people can afford to see the other suffer- 
ing, without all suffering.” 

And on another occasion he said: 

“Our Chamber of Commerce has found 
that by co-operation we have been able 
to revolutionize the old order of things 
so that many undertakings that were 
thought to be nearly impossible have been 
accomplished with such apparent ease 
that it might seem as though a magic 
wand had been waved over us. Most of 
our presumably insurmountable barriers 
proved to be nothing but mirages created 
by our own minds,” 

Jacksonville has also discovered that 
many of its citizens have special talents 
or capabilities which are only partially 
used for self-development or for the en- 
iertainment of their immediate circle, and 
which can well be employed for the bene- 
fit of the community. It has come to ap- 
preciate such men as, for instance, its 
Chamber of Commerce secretary. 

This official says much of the co- 
operative achievement of Jacksonville 
was made possible through the example 
set by Rotary and Kiwanis. But while it 
is true that Mayor Crabtree is a Rotarian 
and that these clubs have supported all 
measures for non-partisan civic work; 
it is equally true that nothing would have 
lifted Jacksonville out of the Slough of 
Despond until the citizens made up their 
minds to work out their own salvation by 
mutual understanding and hard labor. 
And as one who has had some small part 
in this process I can earnestly recom- 
mend it to any city as the only sure 
method of self-redemption. 
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i twenty-five years this emblem has 
stood for the best in Engravings and 
Illustrations. The original desig n bore the 
legend "The Sign of a vod Cut At present 
it is a symbol for the most highly develop- 
ed organization in the Engraving and 


Illustrating field = 


Engravings both in black and white and colors 
made in our Engraving Shops as well as 
Illustrations ‘and Designs from our 
Advertising Art Studios are unexcelled 
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in quality anywhere ~ 


The size of our Institution enables us 
to have specialists in every branch who 
understand the handling of every problem 
no matter how difficult, tR 

a service distinctly different from the 
average Photo-Engraving Plant - 


ereby rendering 
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‘HOI+1103 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 













Rotary Clubs can do a great 
community service by helping 
to boost an American Legion, 
Boy Scout, or Community 
Band. Let us tell you what 
other clubs have done. Write 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


1058 Conn Building 
Elkhart, Indiana 


ONN 


WORLD'S 
y LARGEST MANUFACTURE ERS 
~ ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 














ARTISTS -*:- 
» ENGRAVERS - 
ELECTROTYPERS 









CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered ne~- 
Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, over a fascinat- 
ing itinerary including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 18 days in Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, op- 
tion 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Naples, Riviera, with stop-over privileges in 


Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
ee > 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


tae MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 
18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc., $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 


Drives, Fees, etc. 
Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Frank C. Clark, 





Madeira Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


The ladies Christmas gift delixe. Fine linen 
ll-inch full size. Beautiful designs imported 
direct from Madeira. One dozen assorted pat 
terns only $8.75. Sent to Rotarians on 5 days 
nceaavtls HARRY G. SELTZER, Importe 
123 N. 6th Street, Reading, Pa. 
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Wolverine Coasters 
ALL STEEL—BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Wolverine Coasters are made of stamped 
steel. Strong, rigid and durable bolsters 
that will not split or collapse. Doube disc, 
riveted, roller bearing wheels. Large rub- 
ber tires Box with wide rim, thoroughly 
welded. The only real all stecl Coaster, a 
Coaster that will stand the bumps. l 
makes a real gift for real boys. See your 
dealer or write us direct. 

To dealers—The Wolverine line with our 
special advertising prepeaitn to the dealer, 


will get you the Xmas trade of your town. 


Write today for details ‘iad prices. 









3; Sizes Coasters It’s 

1 Stse Scooter 

I Size Bike A il 
Steel 


Dail Steel Products Co. 


2000 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 





ile’ TOBACCO 


POUCH 
Adds Pleasure 


N end to tcbacco littered pockets and all 
other inconveniences of carrying tobacco 
loose or in a bulky can. Buy a 
Lecktite Tcbacco Pouch and get 
most pleasure from pipe smoking. 
Genuine suede leather, $1.25; 
goatskin, $1.50; velvet calf, buck, 

pigskin or pin seal, 
NA Em, $3. Sold at cigar, 
me drug and leather 
goods stores 
If dealer can- 
not supply we 
will send on 
receipt of 
pr.ce. 





Rubber Lin 


| Made and Fully Guaranteed by 
| The F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., G'oversville, N. Y. 
























D VEST DIRECT FROM 
IMPORTER 
POST PAID 
Thin as a silver dollar; as finely made and nice 
to carry a§ an expensive watch; yet ot strength 
and quality to stand severest usage 
English-Made of Finest Sheffield 
Stainless Steel--Oil Tempered 
Made by John Warts, Shefheld England; world 
famous cutlery mfgrs. for 1s0 years. Blades oil 
tempered; ground on steel stones; Steel of both 
blades and handle proof against acid stain or 
all corre n 
A Sturdy Knife Without Bulk 
as ee without th sual clumsy size 
D vesn't bulge the pocket 
Meats Back Guarantee 


Send twe One De a 


or sntiie down clothes 





name and address. It 
Great Lakes Factories Ye OFAN INCH 
D rot John Watts 
ot8 S. Wabe sh Ave. Chicago, I 





REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _ 1905 
CHARLES W. LOVETT S&Cuaily 8106 [YN MASS. 
> FOR FREE BOOKLET! 
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Friendliness In Modern Business 


(Continued from page 


Once started, he found the way easy and 
the path pleasant to travel. Down deep 
in himself he discovered a latent talent 
for business and social friendships. To- 
day he is successful—not in a big way, 
perhaps, but he is going ahead at a slow 
and satisfactory rate. The other day 
he wrote me about his business and as I 
am not naming him I am violating no 
confidence when I say that his business 
showed a fine increase over the preceding 
year and left him a net income which 
ran into five figures. 


A COAL operator once reached the 
middle of the ladder and fell off 
with a sickening thud. He had concen- 
trated his holdings in one great mine and 
held—just held—a majority of the stock. 
Due to the carelessness of a certain over- 
zealous superintendent, a terrific explo- 
sion occurred in which eight men were 
killed and the mine suffered terrible 
physical damage. To repair that damage 
meant the sacrifice of control and the 
loss of his entire fortune. And from 
a place where he was worth something 
like three million dollars, this coal oper- 
ator found himself practically penniless 
—and this at sixty years of age. 


And then came what seemed to him 
a miracle, but was simply the outgrowth 
of a friendship. Hundreds of miles 
away lived a certain capitalist who had 
built a very expensive railroad line to a 
certain coal field. He had thought his 
figures on possible tonnage of coal to 
be freighted out, were sound and re- 
liable. The error had been discovered 
and in an effort to increase tonnage he 
had himself secured the coal_properties. 
But for one reason or another the mines 
had failed to produce under his manage- 
ment. 


Once—ten years before—he had been 
tempted to enter a certain enterprise 
which involved a large investment. He 
had practically made up his mind to take 
the step when he met a certain coal 
operator, just then beginning to climb 
the ladder of success. The acquaintance 
ripened into friendship, based on their 
common liking for a certain breed of 
dog. His new friend when told of the 
enterprise at. hand, advised him to stay 
out of it. He did, the advice proved 
sound and he was saved from a large 


15.) 


loss. Mentally he resolved to repay thjx 
friend but their ways had parted. 

When the capitalist heard of th 
cperator’s loss and failure, he sent \ord 
to him asking him to call. - Rather ©) yyy) 
and somewhat abashed, the coal man wa. 
quickly put at ease by ‘the cheerfy 
demeanor of his old friend who began 
talk about dogs and old friends. Syd 
denly he electrified the coal operator }) 
informing him that he was going to se'| 
him that very day, coal mines to th, 
value of half a million dollars. The coal 
man smiled ruefully and explained tha: 
the matter was quite impossible as h¢ 
hadn't that many cents. 

The capitalist smiled quietly; then he 
proceeded to explain the situation in 
which he found himself as owner of 
these mines and a railroad both of which 
were losing propositions. 

“My railroad must have tonnage to 
make it pay,” he said, “and I know the 
tonnage is there. I know you for an 
honest man, an efficient coal 
who can boost production. Your 
and reputation are priceless. That's 
enough. My bank will lend vou suffi 
cient money for the operaticn of th 
mines; I will ‘sell them to you at an in 
ventory price that will be fair and you 
can pay me as convenient and from your 
net profits. It’s simply a matter o! 
business with me—I’ve got to make that 
railroad pay or admit that I made two 
mistakes—one in building it and another 
in buying those mines. I don’t like t 
admit that I’ve been mistaken and as 
matter of fact I can’t afford to lose two 
such big investments.” 

Of course the coal man accepted the 
preposition. He knew it was friend 
ship that gave him the chance but 
also knew he could fulfill all expectaticns 
Today, the railroad is a paying propos! 
tion, and the mines are producing and 
paying. FPesu't: both the operator an 
the capitalist are happy and the threads 
of their friendship are more close!\ 
woven than ever. 

“What do I need of friends?” a voung 
fellow asked the other day. “I’m n% 
going into politics—I’m going into bu 
ness.” 

T didn’t tell him why he needed all tic 
fricnds he cou'd get—it would probab’ 
have been useless, and he is youn: 
enough that he may learn. 


operator 
name 


Rotary Acrostic 
By CARL E. ROSENBERG 


Recognized leaders 
Of vocations 


T ogether bound to give unselfish service 
A mbitious to elevate the standards of their crafts and professions 
R ealizing that the application of the Golden Rule to man’s daily activities 


Y ields the only worthy, 


permanent success to both the individual and 


the community in which he lives. 
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Our Finances .- 


(Continued from page 13.) 


ed matter, postage, express, tele- 
e and telegraph, ete. The annual 
hone bill of the Secretary’s Office 
Hout $2,500, which gives some idea 
. the size and activity of the office. 


T’\) the department of Service to Clubs 
, jy the United States, Canada and New- 
idland there has been allowed $14,378. 
department of Extension in the 
‘ited States, Canada and New found- 
| has $11,537. For the department 
Business Methods, $10,000 was bud- 
ced. For the Rotary Education depart- 
nt $11,500 has been provided. The 
partment of Boys Work will be han- 
ed with an allowance of $9,635. For 
new department of Classifications 
$4,174 has been allowed. We have a sec- 
ion of Accounts with $12,110, a section 
Collections with $5,290, a section of 
indexing and Filing with $5,660, and the 
ection of Purchasing and Printing Pro- 
uction with $92,234.00 (which includes 
the cost of printing THe Rotarian ). The 
section that produces the “Official Direc- 
tory” and has the upkeep of the “Weekly 
letter” mailing list was granted $7,500 
with a limitation to two issues of the 
‘Directory’ a year. Supervising the 
ctions, is the department of General 
Ofhce Service with an allowance of 
$32,624 which includes the rent, light 
and power service, telephone service, 
taxes, auditing, budgets, statistics and 
all the miscellaneous office expense, in- 
cluding depreciation on furniture and 
equipment. An allowance of $17,500 was 
made for the department that maintains 
the contacts with “RIBI,” the Cuban and 
Mexican Districts and all the non-dis- 
tricted clubs scattered about the world, 
including Service to Clubs and Exten- 
ion Work, with correspondence in sev- 
eral languages and special book-keeping 
ior the moneys of various countries. 
There is one item that seems to bother 
many Rotarians and that is the cost of 
Rotary’s operations that come directly 
into the hands of our Secretary. Your 
l‘inance Committee found on the budget 
ubmitted to them the sum of $53,651.00. 
this being estimated for the Secretary’s 
koom and Department of Executive 
Service. In analyzing this, we found 
ind allowed the following, which totals 
349,651.00. The Secretary’s Room proper 
vas granted $20,000.09 and this includes 
the salary of our Secretary, Chesley R. 
Verry, $12,000.00, no more, no less. In 
1920 it was announced that he was to 
have a $3,000 increase and the announce- 
ment had wide publicity in Rotary, but 
the record shows he declined the increase 
is there were not sufficient funds to raise 
the salaries of others in his office. No 
iees are paid him and no commissions 
allowed him, so let us get clearly in mind 


that his salary is the only money drawn 


by the Secretary of Rotary International 
regardless of what work he is called upon 
to handle. The balance of the $20,000.00 
is taken up in stenographic and clerical 
work, stationery, supplies, postage, etc. 

It was found that the “Weekly Letter” 
was carried in the $49,651.00 mentioned 
above. We set it up in a section by it- 
self and granted it a sum of $9,000.00. 
The work of the First Assistant Secre- 
tary, Paul Rankin, was budgeted sepa- 
rately and for his room a sum of $11,- 
940.00 was granted. The includes the 
salary of the First Assistant Secretary, 
his stencgrapher, an incoming mail 
clerk, an office boy and various supplies 
and stationery. The department of Serv- 
ice to Executives, which handles detailed 
correspondence with Rotary’s official 
family, and other duties assigned to it, 
was granted an appropriation of $7,426 

Other expenditures that come under 
the Secretary’s Office have to do with 
THE Rotarian and total $173,005.00. 
The direct costs of the magazine are 
arranged in four divisions—the Editor- 
ial department $19,500.00, the Circula- 
tion department $23,000.00, the Adver- 
tising department $42,780.00, paper stock 
and printing $87,725.00 Most of the 
other departments and sections are doing 
certain work made necessary by the maga- 
zine and the proportion of their expenses 
chargeable to the magazine is $32,290.20, 
making.a grand total of $209,295.20 as 
the cost of managing, editing, printing 
and distributing THe Rotarian. This 
subtracted from the Estimated Income, 
which is $247,196.00, leaves an estimated 
profit on THe Rotarian of $37,900.80 
In arriving at the income of THe Rorta- 
RIAN it was estimated that the subscrip 
tion income would total $147,196.00 and 
the gross advertising an even $100,000.00 


E, therefore, find a grand total of 

expenditures listed under the Secre- 
tary’s Office, including THe RoTaRIAN, in 
amount of $375,384.13, but deducting the 
total expense of THE Rotarian we find 
the amount $166,088.93 for the Secre 
tary’s Office, which is an increase of 
nearly 11 per cent over last year and 
which is considered conservative by your 
Finance Committee, and as stated above, 
was arrived at after long, careful, and 
thoughtful consideration. 

Now, let us take a glance at the ex- 
penses listed outside of the Secretary’s 
Office. Here we find a budget of $9,- 
000.00 granted for the President’s Office. 
An allowance is made for other genera! 
officers of $4,000.00, which includes 
necessary office expenses of the other 
eight members of the Board, the Presi- 
dent Emeritus, and the Treasurer. (The 
expenditures last year-.amder the. same 
allowance amounted to $1,993.30.) An- 


other item in which many Rotarians are 
particularly interested is the amount al- 
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Does Your 
lown Attract 
the Tourist ? 


 8=60Of the millions of 
tourists on the high- 
ways this season, how 
many did YOUR town 
entertain? 

If you’ve a Modern 
Hotel your proportion 
was high and for each 
day a tourist was en 
tertained your mer- 
chants are $10 richer! 


If, throughout the 
season you enter 
tained but fifty per 


day, your merchants 
are $50,000 
ahead! 

It PAYS to cater to 
the tourist. Ask the 
town that has a good 
Hotel! 

If you haven't a Mod 
ern Hotel, we can help 
you get one. Ask us 
to place your name on 
our list to receive the 
HOTEL  FINAN- 
CIALIST each month 
—it’s free to ROTAR- 
IANS. 


JrellocKENBURY SISTEM nc 


‘Penn~Harris Trust Btdg . 


— VA 


$0T1.¢ 
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FENTON 
LABELS 
AND SEALS 


STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and’ Seal designs are 
numberless, Fenton quality means 
the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the best 
sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 

Let us supply 
Labels and Seals. 
prices and catalog. 


you with Fenton 
Write us for 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa- 














YOU NEED OUR CATALOG 
FAVORS BADGES 
NOVELTIES PAPERHATS 
DECORATIONS SERPENTINE 
BANNERS CONFETTI 
PENNANTS NOISE MAKERS 

WALLSHIELDS EMBLEMS 


EMBLEM TRANSFER DECALCOMANIA 


WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG 
FELT HATS STUNT BOOKS 
FLAGS FANCY HATS 
ARM BANDS SILENT BOOSTS 
BALLOONS ATTENDANCE PRIZES 
BRONZE PLACARDS CLUB JEWELRY 
WE FILL ORDERS THE DAY WE GET 
THEM 


4 HOUR SERV E 


The Russell Hampton Co. 


39 W.ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















‘Every Rotarian Needs Them 
In the office or the ho re, you can display pict- 
ures, photographs, charts or maps without injuring 
them, or wallpaper or woodwork, by using 
Moore Push Pins 

Glass Heads—Steel Points. 0c packets. Sok 
everywhere. In Canada, I5c. Rotary Club Attendance 
Charts mailed for 4c in stamps. 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philade!phia, Pa. 
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ROTARY AUTO EMBLEM 


Made of Brass, heavily nickeled. 
ill not rust. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid 


SACHS-LAWLOR CO. 


Denver, Col. 














Size 3 inches 
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lowed the District Governors. This year 
a total sum of $74,000.00 is provided for 
the administration of Rotary in the Dis- 
trict Governors’ offices and through them 
in the Districts. This sum is an increase 
of about 18 per cent over last year. 
Your Finance Committee believes that a 
District Governor should receive ample 
funds for his work, as he is the officer 
who has to devote to Rotary the greatest 
share of individual time, and the Com- 
mittee has undertaken to make such pro- 
vision as far as it could be done without 
suspending other already established 
work. Budgets were worked out for each 
and every one of the forty-one Gover- 
nors and with many of the Governors 
the Committee had personal conferences. 
An allowance was made of $12,000.00 for 
the Board of Directors’ meetings. This 
takes care of the expense of bringing 
the directors together in Chicago, and 
let us bear in mind that we have one 
director who lives in London, England, 
and another in Auckland, New Zealand, 
as well as one in the extreme northwest 
of the United States, one on the Atlantic, 
another on the Gulf, and so on. And in 
passing it might be said that all Board 
meetings will be held this year in Chi- 
cago as the most central and most eco- 
nomical meeting place for the Board and 
its committees and its secretary and his 
assistants. The only exception will be 
the Board meeting held just prior to the 
International Convention in the Conven- 
tion City, which will be Toronto this 
year. 


$9,300.00, as estimated by the Finance 
Committee and approved by the Board. 
This amount is divided as follows: The 
Committee on Business Methods, which 
is Rotary’s main activity and considered 
as a fundamental, $4,000.00. The Com- 
mittee on Rotary Extension, $1,500.00. 
The Committee on Education and Pub- 
licity, $1,000. The Boys Work Commit- 
tee, $1,100.00. Advisory Committee on 
Publications, $400.00. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Classifications, $700.00. The 
Canadian Advisory Committee, $500.00. 
The Advisory Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, $100.00. 

These allowances are for the personal 
expenses of the chairmen and members 
of committees in handling their corre- 
spondence and in attending committee 
meetings. It is expected that most of the 
committees, if not all, will meet together 
at least once, and some of the commit- 
tees will have to meet oftener. The detail 
work in carrying out the plans of the 
committees is done in the Secretary’s 
Office with the expense for such work, 
printing, supplies, etc., appearing among 
the appropriations for the several de- 
partments and sections of his office. 

For the holding of the International 
Council Meeting in Chicago the sum of 
$11,100.00 was considered required to 
cover the necessary travel and hotel ex- 
penses of bringing together early in the 
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Rotary year practically the entire officja) 
family of Rotary, all the General Officers 
the Committee Chairmen and the District 
Governors for a five-day concentrate 
study of the policy and procedure oj 
Rotary and the planning of the year’, 
administration. In this item is also jp. 
cluded the Headquarters expense of sec. 
retarial service to this little convention 
of executives whose services could no 
be bought for the same period in money 
for many times the expense of thei 
assembling. 

An allowance of $13,500.00 for the 
attendance of the General Officers ani 
their wives at District Conferences ha, 
been made this year. Last year varioys 
districts paid $50.00 toward the expenses 
of the officer who took his wife to the 
conference. It has been decided that this 
year with the increased membership jn 
Rotary it will not be necessary to ask 
the district conferences or even suggest 
to them to make special contributions to 
meet this expense. It is believed that 
the Rotarians in every district want a 
general officer to attend their conferences 
and to bring his wife with him. 

Now we come to what may be called 
the convention fund. By the amendment 
of the By-Laws at the St. Louis Conven 
tion the per capita dues were increased 
fifty cents to take care of convention 
administration expenses while the regis- 
tration fee at the convention was reduced 
from $10.00 to $5.00 with the provision 
that it will all be used for hospitality 
expense. It has been agreed that this 
fifty cents increase will be paid only by 
the Rotarians in North America and this, 
it is estimated, will amount to $42,938.75, 
but the Committee has estimated the ex- 
penditures at $1,000 less, or $41,900. 
This is an appropriation that deals en- 
tirely with the administrative expense of 
the 1924 Convention. It has been dis- 
tributed into many items that go to make 
up the cost of preparing for and con- 
ducting the great annual International 
Convention of Rotary. There is a sepa- 
rate budget dealing with the hospitality 
expenses which will be paid from the 
registration fees and handled by the host 
club Executive Committee. While the 
amount estimated for the administrative 
expenses seems to be less than what 1s 
going to be required, it is the intention 
of our Committee and the Board to keep 
the expense of the convention within the 
income from the additional fifty cents pe: 
capita dues voted at St. Louis. 


SMALL item of $500.00 is set up io 

the protection of our name and em- 
blem. Certain litigation and correspond- 
ence seem to be necessary each year. For 
this protection last year we spent $323.04. 
A special fund of $9,000.00 has been buc- 
geted to take care of Special Extension 
Work. $6,000.00 of this sum is for 
Rotarian F. W. Teele who is now « 
the continent of Europe as a Speci 
Commissioner of Rotary Internationa, 
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ting his entire time to the strength- 
of the Rotary Clubs already or- 
ized and in assisting them to es- 
sh new clubs. The contract with 
missioner Teele was extended six 
nths, an allowance being made of 
£500.00 per month for salary, with an 
tional $500.00 per month for neces- 
y traveling expenses. He receives 
commissions or fees from the or- 
‘izing of new clubs. He is a man 
io severed his connections with a 
mpany of considerable size where he 
; drawing a much larger salary than 
. now granted him by Rotary, but for 
the love of the work and because of his 
belief that one must attain happiness 
by giving happiness, he consented to 
represent Rotary and to bend every effort 
in its behalf in the extension of Rotary 
wherever he might be sent. More con- 
cerning his work will be given in a sub- 
sequent article. The balance of the 
sum granted for Special Extension 
\Vork is for commissioners in other 
sections of the world in the extension 
of Rotary. These other commissioners 
receive no salary, the amount set down 
being for expenses only, an arrange- 
ment similar to that with the District 
(sovernors, 


[AS year the Secretary's Office was 
moved to cheaper quarters where a 
greater amount of space could be had 
for a considerably smaller rental. The 
International Board of last year had in 
mind that an annual saving in rent of 
at least $5,000.00 might be realized 
and set apart to constitute a Building 
lund. Such a reserve has not been 
separately provided for this year, but is 
included in the general unbudgeted bal- 
ance of $31,615.62. The present Board 
is not convinced that Rotarians gener- 
ally desire to purchase or erect a build- 
ing, but even so, the same result could 
be accomplished by steadily increasing 
Rotary International’s surplus which we 
find at the present time is over $60,- 
000.00. The Reserve (unbudgeted bal- 
ance) which we have set up for this 
year is $31,615.62 and some of it will 
most likely be needed and expended 
before the year is over; but every addi- 
tional expenditure requested, as well as 
the sums allowed will be scrutinized 
most carefully by your Finance Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors. We 
realize that we are your stewards and 
must give an accounting to you. We 
do not intend to neglect the doing of 
iny important work that can be done, 
but we do hope to have a substantial, 
even though small, amount to add to 
the surplus at the end of our year. 
Now, putting together all the fore- 
going items we find the total expenses 
budgeted outside the Secretary’s Office, 
not including the unbudgeted balance, 
amount to $184,300.00. You will note 
that it was stated above that an 18 
per cent increase was allowed in the 
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expense budgeted for District Govern- 
ors, also 11 per cent in the Secretary's 
Office, and the average increase of this 
year’s budget over last year’s actual ex- 
pense is only about 12 per cent (exclud- 
ing Convention Administration). The 
actual receipts from income last year 
exceeded the income estimated on the 
budget, therefore, with the unbudgeted 
balance that we already have and with 
the possibility of increased receipts, we 
seem to be playing safe and have not 
run too close to the margin. 

An audit is made semi-annually in a 
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most complete form. It is printed and 
given to the Rotarians through the me- 
dium of a pamphlet to club 
presidents You, as 
shareholders, if you wish to term it, 
of an organization, regardless of size, 
should take an interest in its financial 
Here is where distrust some 


special 


and secretaries. 


matters. 
times creeps in mainly because of lack 
of knowledge on such points. What the 
Rotarians wish done is what the Fi 
nance Committee and the Board desire 
to do. But close study and application 


give knowledge of needs and require 





These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


‘Who owns the company ?”’ 
“What is behind it?” These 
questions are asked in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a business 
and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 
people living in every state in 
the Union. Could the stock- 
holders of the Bell System be 
gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of 
a city about the size of Provi- 
dence or Denver. 


They constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of 
course, are bankers and men of 
large affairs; for the idea of 


ownership in the Bell System 
appeals to sound business judg- 
ment and a trained sense of 
values. 


In this community of owners 
are the average man and woman, 
the storekeeper, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional man, 
the farmer and the housewife— 
users of the telephone who with 
their savings have purchased a 
share in its ownership. The 
average individual holding is 
but twenty-six shares. 


No institution is more popu- 
larly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares dis- 
tributed more widely. In the 
truest sense it is owned by those 
it serves. 


*BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and al! directed 
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We’ll launder 6 collars free 


COLLARTOWN> 
LAUNDRY of thoy. NY 
\ - 


_ 


~~, 





We Have a Hobby 


It’s Laundering Collars 
to Look Like New 


\ JE use the same method fol- 
lowed right here in Troy, by 
the collar makers. 
We Have a Plan 
T is this: To convince you that 
it is worth while to send us your 
collars, we will launder as a free 
sample 6 of your first lot. 
We will r turn them in 
our HANDY MAILING 
BOX—good for all fu- 


ture trips to Troy. 
Send Your Collars—NOW! 


Collartown Laundry of Troy, N.Y. 
491 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 











SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 

Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 

San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 

Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 

















@) mMeConnel}] 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert TMcConnell 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 

'o) ae DA's Ohm eo) ODN OES boas 6) 1 8) 

STAGS, BANQUETS AND ALL 

OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
The Only ExclusiveManufacturer 
f these Goods in‘'Rotary 


Wiite for Perces 1B3.N. WABASH AVE 
ve ‘qqesTIONs cricAcG o 














WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
“The Chest With the Chill In It’’ 


A lifetime investment, insuring 
health, convenience and economy. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
I. Frank Stevens 
New Hampshire 





Nashua 
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ments and it is with full knowledge of 
Rotary’s finances that your commiitee 
states that the administration of our 
finances is handled in a most efficient 
manner and with as little cost as possi- 
ble. In fact, the work that is being 
done for the amount of money spent, | 
fully believe to be done with greater 
efficiency than in any other association 
or in very few business enterprises. 


October, (922 


The books of Rotary are open ani! yoy 
are welcome to examine the page |; 
is the desire of this year’s Boa: | t, 
acquaint each Rotarian with the co. 
of conducting Rotary, and we | aye 
these figures with you with the re jyeg 
that, if additional information is (de. 
sired, you submit your request to the 
Finance Committee and an effort wi)! }) 
made to tell you the whys and where {ores 





Gentlemen-— 


—Be Seated! 


(Continued from page 17.) 


rectly, for on the night of the show the 
crowd was all pep and punch and made a 
tremendous hit. 

Prescott’s organization plan is deserv- 
ing of mention. Department committees 
were appointed as follows: Advertising, 
Finance, Program, Properties, and Stage 
Management. For ten days before the 
show the advertising manager kept the 
newspapers well supplied with short ar- 
ticles telling the public what it might ex- 
pect to see, and each story was peppered 
with laughs. Minstrel-show posters rein- 
forced the advertising campaign for the 
fnal week. The other committees func- 
tioned in their respective lines as the 
titles indicate, and since all were on the 
job, all details were handled properly. 

The proceeds go to what is known as 
“Rotary Park,” a city block purchased 
by the club and donated to the city as a 
children’s public playground, and this 
tract will be a monument to Rotary for 


years to come. Flere is the financial 
report: 
INCOME: 

Proceeds from program....... $530.00 

IG OE MUN ete. 6 fe ewes 959.25 

COMES WI ark a aise <6 66 5 8 ore 23.15 

Chid* GQURNAEINGIOR 1 05. 5. ks es 135.00 


45.08 $1,692.48 


Refund, account of properties. 


EXPENDITURES: 


ONIN BGs 6 oe Sos cece 60.60 
a ey See 14.70 
| ee eee) ee ee 15.00 


Advance, account of properties. 100.00 
Program printing ............ 255.40 


Theater rent . 135.00 580.70 


Net Returns $1,111.78 


That’s Prescott. Now let us glance 
northward to Calgary, where our Cana- 
dian brethren don the burnt cork for 
three nights every year and prove that 
the minstrel show flourisheth trans- 
planted far from Dixie sqil. 


HE Calgary Rotarians consider their 
annual minstrel show one of their 
yearly contributions to the amusement 


life of the community. They have been * 


at it now for six years, and every year, in 
every way, their show gets better and 
better. 

“Not only have these entertainments 
been the medium for raising substantial 


amounts for community-service work,’” 


says the director, R. Jeffrey Lydiatt, “but 
the opportunities the rehearsals have af- 
forded for the development of. good fel- 


lowship have been wonderful, especially 
for the newer members of the club, whom 
we invariably press into service.” 

From six to eight weeks are used fo: 
rehearsals, twice a week at first and then, 
just before the opening night, daily re- 
hearsals. In addition to the general 
rehearsals, there are, of course, special 
sessions with the end-men and the solo- 
ists. Like numerous other Rotary clubs, 
Calgary invites singers in from outside 
the organization to take part, and each 
production, with the aid of this friendly 
talent, is up to a high standard. The club 
has never been obliged to employ a pro 
fessional producer, since local theatrical 
men always give their services cheer i{ull) 
without charge. 

The Calgary shows have averaged 
$4,000 gross for the three-nights’ run, 
leaving from $1,500 to $2,000 net protit 
each year. Their latest show broke al! 
records, with an income of $4,728 for the 
three performances, leaving $3,000 net 
Their principal items of expense are 
scenery, properties, and costumes, and 
rehearsal-hall rental and music. Very 
careful check is kept on production ex 
pense, which is particularly essential with 
elaborate shows where the costs can run 
away with the receipts if not watched 
vigilantly. 

The public of Calgary always looks 
forward to the Rotary Minstrel Show to: 
novelty and real entertainment value, and 
no difficulty is encountered in selling out 
for all performances. The printed pro 
gram, always decidediy novel and at 
tractive, embodies interesting informa 
tion regarding Rotary. It is distributed 
free. The program committee this year 
effected a net profit of $400 through pro- 
gram advertisements. A feature also was 
the sale of copies of Rotarian Charles !:. 
Royal’s song, “Dear Old Canada,” on 
which the writer waived his royalties fo! 
the benefit of the club. This broug!i! 
$200 more. 

Calgary visualizes the Rotary emblem 
for its minstrel audiences by the use 0! 
illuminated devices and other features 0! 
that nature. And it is worthy of not 
that the local Kiwanis and Gyro club 
and the Elks, are strong boosters of t! 
Rotary Minstrel Show in Calgary. Sp 
cial nights are designated for these 0! 
ganizations, and the shows on these occa 
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have special comedy “gags” allud- 
» a good-natured way to these other 
nizations and to their members. 

e Rotary Club of Edmonton is an- 

Canadian organization that is mak- 
in excellent record in the minstrel 

The Edmonton club may be con- 
el among the pioneers, for last 
ber they put on their sixth annual 
., three nights and a matinee, draw- 
capacity houses for each evening 
ormance. 
his annual affair has been one of ma- 
| growth from year to year. The 
show was put on by a comparatively 

ill company and each successive year 

. witnessed an increase in the number 
of persons taking part, the latest produc- 

in having a chorus of ninety, including 

e end men. Special attention is always 
‘iven to the detailed work of the chorus, 
vhich is featured in the first part. The 
econd part, or olio, is usually made up of 
pecialties and vaudeville acts chosen 
with a view toward making a well-bal- 
anced bill. 

The Edmonton club 
fortunate in the splendid 
eranted by local singers, non-Rotarians 
is well as club members, many of whom 
belong to the leading choirs of the city. 
\ll songs are sung in four-part harmony, 
which requires thorough rehearsing, and 
this demands that rehearsals start eight 
weeks before the opening night. They 
ire held twice a week at first, then in- 
creased to three a week, terminating with 
a full-dress rehearsal on the eve of the 
first performance. 

The first-part setting of this season’s 
production, which was given on October 
23rd to 25th, depicted a Hunt Club, with 
the performers costumed appropriately, 
and the six end men in comic hunting 
togs. The olio was made up of a well- 
balanced series of vaudeville stunts, in 
which the ladies made their appearance 
with most attractive effect. 


considers itself 
assistance 


ROFESSIONAL talent is seldom 

needed by the Edmonton crowd, and 
when professionals have been included, 
they have, in many cases, donated their 
services. In past years a professional 
was employed to fill the exacting duties 
of musical director, but for last season’s 
production Rotarian Maynard Joiner 
qualified for the job, and developed an 
excellent chorus. 

Every member of the Edmonton club 
has some part in the production, taking 
certain executive or staff duties if he 
does not appear on the stage. A central 
committee controls sub-committees which 
look after advertising, auditing, conces- 
sions, street parade, program, and tickets 
respectively. The business system has 
proved to be not only thoroughly effi- 
cient, but conducive to good fellowship 
ind the promotion of personal acquaint- 
ances between members. The Rotary 
Minstrels in Edmonton are put on with 
ill the professional trimmings, including 
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a big street parade and concessions, and 
other features. 

While increasing in size and popular- 
ity, the annual productions have shown 
also a splendid increase in net receipts 
from year to year. This season's show 
netted $3,748.08, which was applied to 
the support of a boys’ camp inaugurated 
by the Edmonton Rotarians a few years 
ago. The club has found that much pub- 
lic interest is aroused by its annual min- 
strel show and that it is eagerly looked 
forward to each season. Last season's 
production was put over under the gen 
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eral supervision of Rotarian C. F. Peter, 
minstrel chairman. 

The Rotary Club of Harriman, Tenn., 
has a membership of forty-two. Let us 
see what the smaller ciub has done. 
Two years ago, the Second Annual Ro- 
tary Minstrel Revue, of Harriman, Tenn., 
went over with a bang, netting ovet 
twice the sum that was realized a year 
previously. Last Harriman 
crowd, under the leadership of Rotarian 
Alton J. Campbell, decided that they 
would make it a hundred-per-cent-home- 
talent affair. As a result, they not only 


season, the 


ee ee | 


roi DD 13673- 18 
Susurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 





In consideration of the premium hereinafter 
named. and other conditions stipulated in 
the policy from which this cer- 
tificate has been detached, here- 
by insures the property con- 
tained in the package or de- 
scribed in the invoice, with 
which this certificate is mailed, 
against lossor damage, including 
theft, pilferage and breakage, as provided 
in the policy Loss, if any, payable to As- 
sured named in the above mentioned policy 
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are credited with having put on a better 
entertainment than their initial effort, but 
they kept their expense down to ninety 


| dollars—which is exceedingly reasonable 


for any sort of a theatrical enterprise. 
Out of a club membership of forty- 
two, only thirteen men were able to de- 


| vote the necessary time to rehearsing. 


Sut this didn’t balk the Harriman bunch. 
They put on a small circle first-part—six 
end men, eight whiteface vocalists and 
an interlocutor—and they put on just as 
entertaining and speedy a program as if 
they had had a troupe of a hundred men. 
One of the ready-made minstrel first- 
parts mentioned in the early part of this 


| article was adopted for the show, and 
| this was followed by a short vaudeville 
| bill. 


The production was thoroughly adver- 
tised in various ways, including the use 
of minstrel posters in colors, window 
cards, heralds and newspaper display ad- 
vertising, the latter accompanied by well- 
prepared publicity. The chairs for the 
circle were dressed with specially made 
slip covers bearing the Rotary emblem, 
and these properties, with other equip- 


| ment, are stored away in readiness for 


the next show, eliminating further ex- 
pense in this direction. 
Despite the fact that the performance 


| had to be given on Ash Wednesday, the 
only available date at the theater, and the 


further handicap of considerable illness 
in the community, last season’s show 
pleased the public and made money; and 
now having weathered the storm with- 
out outside aid, the Harriman Rotarians 
are all prepared to put it over even better 
this year. | 


HIE Hillsdale, Michigan, Rotary Club 

broke into the minstrel game last year, 
meeting with such a hearty response that 
they have preparations under way for 
another production this spring. Former 
secretary George E. Tubbs, who had 
charge of the production, chose for the 
Hillsdale show one of the ready-made 


| first parts and built up a well-balanced 


olio of such specialties as monologues, 
dancing, and short sketches. 

It took George only three weeks to 
convert his troupe of doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, and manufacturers into first- 
class performers, with about three re- 
hearsals a week. The show moved with- 
out a hitch, and was considered a success 
from every point of view. The house 


| was packed, and the audience did not 


hesitate to show that it liked the enter- 
tainment. Music was furnished by a 
volunteer orchestra, under direction of a 
young woman experienced in that line of 
work. 

The gross receipts went above $1,000, 
and after deducting all expenses the 
Hillsdale Rotary Club had about $600, 
which was used to pay for milk being 
furnished to undernourished children in 
the public schools of the city. The di- 


rector of the show disclaims personal 
credit for the success of the undertaking, 
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and attributes it rather to the fact 1 
in his work he was enthusiastically s:, 
ported by the entire membership of th 
club. 


“I trust our effort may inspire ct); 
clubs to try it out whenever they des: 
funds for a worthy cause,” he says, | 
besides, it is good fun. We are sure ; 
next production will receive the sane 
liberal support from everyone as did 
first show.” 


NDER the direction of Rotarian Kar| 

Miller of Dodge City, Kansas, the club 
of that city has been putting on some 
splendid minstrel productions, that have 
drawn well not only with the local pub- 
lic, but from the outlying towns as well. 
making the Dodge City show good for a 
two-nights’ run each year. Rotarian 
Leon B. Young is Karl’s right-hand man 
in getting up these shows. Leon is a 
genius at working up good-natured 
“gags” on local topics and personalities, 
and this local flavor is always looked 
forward to by the general public. 

The Dodge City Rotarians devote 
about four weeks to the preparation of 
their show, in which, by the way, the 
ladies are included. Aside from this 
feminine contingent, the personnel of the 
production is limited to Rotarians. The 
club has made as high as $1,500 net on 
a two-nights’ show, after deducting all 
expenses for costumes, advertising, print- 
ing, and theater rental. 

One of the laughing features of the 
Dodge City show is a burlesque ballet of 
six dancers, which is put on in connection 
with the finale. This comedy stun‘, as 
worked out by Director Miller, is always 
a scream, and is one of the most com- 
mented-on bits in the show. Despite the 
great popularity of the Dodge City Ro- 
tary Minstrels throughout that territory, 
the club had to abandon its show plans 
last season because the local theater de- 
manded more than the club felt it could 
afford. The public is hungry for another 
show, and the Rotarians are looking 
around for a suitable place in which they 
can stage a regular “come-back” this 
year. 

In connection with the preparation of 
the minstrel program, one question 1s 
bound to arise: Shall the prograin 
carry advertising, or be limited to the 
program itself? A survey would un 
doubtedly show that a majority of the 
clubs staging minstrels have programs 
which are a combination of features of 
the show with a list of the personnel 
and advertising, and with usually some 
data about Rotary of interest to the gen 
eral public. 

However, one of the exceptions t 
this procedure is the Rotary Club of 
Portland, Oregon, which staged a 
minstrel show the early part of this 
year, resulting in receipts of approx! 
mately $6000. Referring to the pro- 
gram, Walter L. Whiting, secretary, 
writes: “Our program is not on the or- 
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i a souvenir program with advertis- 
(ur committee at first decided that 
would be a proper means of rais- 
noney, but after careful deliberation 
ded that the advertisers would not 
ve any benefits from the advertising 
the expense necessary to print a 
‘able souvenir program, and feeling 
this sort of advertising was ex- 
ion, decided that they would rather 
all efforts into the minstrel show 
ram itself.” 
\t all events, whether such advertising 
ily pays the advertiser or not, most 
tary clubs have found very advisable 
- policy of limiting their soliciting to 
eir own members. 
Space does not permit even listing the 
:merous other successful minstrel shows 
it have been given by Rotary clubs in 
e United States and Canada during the 
ist year or two. The above-mentioned 
ub productions have been chosen at 
random, just to afford typical examp!'es 
i what is being accomplished by organ- 
izations that have tried the minstrel 
came, and what can be accomplished by 
others that have yet to make the venture. 
\ half-hour spent in studying the 
handsome souvenir programs issued to 
their audiences by the clubs mentioned, 
in which occasion is taken to set forth 
the Rotary doctrine in various ways, is 
enough to infect the average Rotarian 
with “minstrelmania.” And after seeing 
some of these productions, the infection 
is generally complete. For it seems to be 
the undivided opinion that Rotary min- 
strels are immensely worth while, from 
the standpoints of good fellowship in the 
club, revenue for worthy projects, and 
incidentally as one medium for more 
widely acquainting the public with the 
Rotary idea. 





Through Borrowed 


Spectacles 
(Continued from page 24.) 


not give the boy in the grammar school, 
who by the very law of economics which 
deprives him later is now compelled to 
forego that opportunity, the same 
chance? 

The game of life should be taught in 
school and the ground contiguous to it; 
and one of the most vital questions is 
how can we raise the morale? In all 
grammar schools the seventh and eighth 
graders in baseball, football, who make 
the team, etc., should’ be clothed in uni- 
forms. This teaches them respect for 
the team and the school which they 
represent, thus increasing their morale 
by the psychological reflex action. Re- 
alizing this, the Detroit Rotary Club out- 
fitted one school with uniforms, and the 
captain of the team, who was a colored 
hoy, said: “We'll play this game for all 
it's worth, and play fair.” It was hoped 
that this would be taken up in other 
schools, that baseball or football players 








of national or local repute would give | 
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the boys a talk from time to time, and 
thus stimulate them to succeed and at 
the same time play the game. 

When the fraternal and business man 
will take the lodge room spirit with 
him, go to these centers, and instil into 
the hearts of these boys and girls the true 
principles of life which have been taught 
to himself, then and not until then will 
we have a better America and a better 
world. 

This little world is still unexplored. 

It is a country of vast opportunities, 
and he who goes exploring will receive 
more benefits than he can ever give. 

This plea is made for young America 
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of the foreign quarter—CHANNING H. 
Stices, Detroit, Michigan. 
My Conception of Rotary 
M UCH may be said about the ethics 
of Rotary, but after all, it takes 
the practical application of these ethics 
to translate the movement from an idea 
to an ideal. Our greatest difficulty, as | 
see it, lies in getting the proper per- 
spective between these two attitudes. 

I have read, and there is good reason 
to believe, that Rotary was founded as 
the result of an idea, simply a desire 
on the part of a few men in a large city 
to escape from the loneliness which sur- 








American Hospital in Paris. 
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rounded them, and that wish found its 


| expression in a series of weekly meetings 


where good-fellowship and _ cordiality 
swept aside the barriers of personal re- 


| serve which are so inherent in human 


nature. That was the original thought. 
Gradually it became apparent to those 
men that the life of their organization 
could be assured only by their having a 
definite and particular objective, and 
when they decided that “Service” should 
be their watchword, unselfish service 
showing no token of pecuniary profit to 
the servors, then and not till then did the 
idea become an ideal, and from that ideal 
there has been evolved a code of ethics 
designed to point the way to an effective 
method of procedure. 

I sum this up briefly because to me the 
whole thing presents a moral and at 
the same time a warning we would do 
well to heed. 

An ideal is by the very nature of its 
definition something impossible of ac- 
complishment, but I believe that Rotary 
could accomplish every piece of desirable 
philanthropy it attempts and at the same 
time fail in doing the one thing that 1s 
most vitally necessary and important. 
For I hold that the primary purpose of 
this organization is to make good men out 
of Rotarians and good Rotarians out of 
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men. And this brings me back 5 my 
original thought. : 

I think and fear that we are . too 
apt to look upon Rotary in a co)!, 


Ctive 
manner as something big and fine 
doing a large thing in a splendid jan- 


ner. Our whole concentrated thoucht js 
how may Rotary serve best when the 
query should be how may I best <crvye 
Rotary. Just a simple transition yoy 
will note from the impersonal to the 
personal, but in that change is expressed 
the greatest potentiality for real service 
which we possess today. 

When we come to realize that Rotary 
is individual rather than collective, that 
it is potential as well as kinetic, that the 
boy with the crippled limbs is no more to 
be pitied than the man with a crippled 
heart or distorted mind, be he in Rotary 
or outside of it, that human nature is the 
hardest thing in the world to change 
save by the power of personal example, 
and that the Golden Rule is the best and 
only guide for our conduct toward our 
fellow-man, then and not till then will 
the great work of Rotary be correlated 
with the great work in Rotary, and not 
until then can we truthfully say that we 
are of it as well as in it—WaALTER H 
McKInneEY, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 





Unusual Stories 


of Unusual Men 


(Continued from page 21.) 


United States during the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century and early 
in the present century, did it under 
Pond’s direction. Jim Davidson was his 
nephew. As a natural-born showman 
himself, Jim gravitated to the atten- 
tion of Uncle Pond. With the result 
that Jim became Pond’s right-hand man 
a very young right hand, but a very 
dependable, attentive, and _ successful 
one. He had charge of the tours of 
many distinguished persons. Sir Edwin 
Arnold, the English poet, “did” America 
under his guidance, and Marion Craw- 
ford, the noted author. Max O’Rell was 
another of Jim’s charges, and Sir Henry 
Stanley, with his account of his journies 
in Africa; and finally, Lieutenant Peary, 
then lately back from one of his voyages 
towards the North Pole. 

It is characteristic of Jim Davidson 
that all these noted men became his fast 
friends. They were pleased with his 
very evident business ability, but they 
were charmed by the man himself, and 
each of them, to the day of his death, 
kept up a constant correspondence, the 





| symbol of a warm attachment, with the 
| young man sent out to guide their steps 


through the intricacies of American 
lecturing tours. 

3etween Peary and Davidson a strong 
bond of sympathy, admiration, and con- 
When Peary §'e- 


Fdence developed. 


cided upon his next Polar expedition 


Jim applied to him for a place in his 
party. He passed the physical test with 
flying colors and, to his great joy, was 
accepted. A man had to be built for 
eficiency and endurance, and “working 
on all six,” or its equivalent in those 
days, to get a place with Peary. 

So north they went in The Fa con 

Of the detail of that epic journey | 
is not the purpose of this article 
speak. This may be said of it. It was 
a typical Peary expedition. It was plan 
ned to the last smallest detail, with that 
wonderful organizing skill and scientific 
thoroughness which characterized all of 
Peary’s undertakings. For the last final 
dash northward everything was done that 
could be done to assure safety and suc- 
cess. But Peary, like Scott in the Ant 
arctic, could not ward off the cal 
amitous ferocity of nature at her cruel- 
est, and the task Peary and his parts 
essayed was brought to partial failur 
by two great strokes of misfortun 
one, in the form of a tidal wave 
destroyed a large part of their equ! 
ment; the other, a storm of unexamp!: 
severity that destroyed the party’s dog: 
and almost destroyed the men. Jim w 
one of a small party caught out on t 
ice by that tremendous storm. He su 
vived it. But one foot was so bad 
frozen that he had to return, he ai 
other members of the expedition, but | 
bore with him Peary’s letter of reg! 
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«| commendation for courage displayed 

| valuable assistance rendered. 

Che friendship between the two men 

ted till Peary’s death. The latter’s 

‘ters over a long period of time are one 

lim’s most prized possessions. He 
isa photograph, which Peary took and 
nt to him, of the huge hummock of ice 
at is the North Pole, with the Stars 
nd Stripes flying on it; and another, a 
lose-up of the flag itself as it flew in 

the Arctic breeze at the top of the 
vorld. 

Jim’s admiration, respect, and affection 
for Peary have never waned. He re- 
cards him as one of the greatest figures 
ever produced by America, and in that 
opinion the world today concurs. 

So Jim came home to find the Jap- 


anese-Chinese war about to break out. | 


\way he went to China as special cor- | 


respondent for the New York Herald. 


He arrived in Formosa, a land that was | 
subsequent | 


to affect profoundly his 
career. He spent several months with 
the Chinese Army in the field. 
the Chinese had thrown down their arms 
and devoted themselves to the more pro‘- 
itable occupation of looting, murdering 
non-combatants and burning the capital 
city, Jim went through the Chinese lines 


When | 


to the nearest Japanese outpost, an ex- | 


citing journey of some 15 miles, and 


induced the Japanese to advance on the | 


city and put an end to the rioting and 
burning. 
the Order of the Rising Sun by the Em- 
peror of Japan. He stayed with the Jap- 
anese army for two years, or until order 


on the Island of Formosa was completely | 
One may surmise the type of | 


restored. 
adventures he had during these experi- 


ences. And if one knows Jim Davidson 


For this he was decorated with | 


it will not be difficult to realize that in | 


this period of his life—as in all others 
—he drew men to him in strong friend- 
ships that have never ceased. The 
friends he made at that time, among men 
prominent in the military and_ political 
life of Japan, led to opportunities of a 
most unusual sort for studying the na- 
tional life and civilization of the Japa- 
nese people, a knowledge that was put 
to good use iater. 


HE name of James W.. Davidson fig- | 
ured from that time forward very | 


prominently in the affairs of the Orient. 
He was appointed Consular Agent at 
Tamsui, Formosa, by President Cleve- 
land. He made a profound study of the 
Japanese language which he still speaks 
fluently. He wrote a book, “The Island of 
Formosa—Past and Present,” which is 
today the accepted authority on all sub- 
jects pertaining to that interesting island. 
Subsequently, he was engaged in the for- 
eign service of the United States at vari- 
ous places in the Orient. He was Consul 
for Formosa, then Consul at several 





points in Manchuria, and later Consul- 
General at 
handling of 


successful 
situations 


Shanghai. His 
certain difficult 
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won letters of praise from President 
McKinley and President Theodore Roose- 
velt. The latter commissioned him to 
traverse the great province of Manchu- 
ria to make a special report for the State 
department of the United States govern- 
ment. He was also assigned to study and 
report upon the economic promise of the 
entire area through which the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad runs. Following his 
extensive travels through Russia in this 
connection he wrote a “Guide Book to 
Siberian and Chinese Railways.” 

He never gave up his interest in writ- 
ing. His books and special articles deal- 





ing with Far Eastern questions, pub- 
lished in the Century and in the scientific 
magazines are the products of author- 
itative knowledge. For his special re- 
ports on military conditions in Russia, 
Japan, and China he has received the 
thanks of the General Board of the 
American Army. He has been elected 
a member of the American Geographical 
Society, the Arctic Society of America. 
the Japan Society of England, and is 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographic So- 
ciety of England. 

So much for these unusual details of a 
most eventful life. Now for a quieter 
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BATTLE CREEK FOR HEALTH 


In the picturesque city of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is situated a unique “School of 
Health’—where thousands come annually 
to learn how to maintain efficiency and 
health through “biologic living.” 


Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health 
Center’—the result of fifty years of growth 
A continuous series of 
physical training activities, health lectures, | 
demonstrations, 
pictures, concerts and entertainments add 
profitable and refreshing interest to the daily 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth 
of information upon the subjects of healthful 
living and personal hygiene. 
a wholesome, anti-toxic dietary; the neces- 
sity of physical activity, fresh air, sunshine, 
posture training and the outdoor life—these 
and other essentials are demonstrated by the 
most practical and scientific methods. 


An interesting booklet—‘“‘Origin, Purposes 
and Methods’’—will be sent free on request. 


M. W. Wentworth Send 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM =! Name 
Box 218 Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan City 
State 
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aftermath. Jim Davidson left the Amer- 
ican foreign service. He made _ pub- 
lic certain reasons for this action. His 
friends believe none of them. They 
know that he fell in love with a very 
lovely American girl and he couldn't 
stay in the Orient and pursue his court- 
ship too. So the diplomatic service just 
naturally lost one of its most promising 
members, and Western Canada most 
happily found a new home for a young 
and adventurous and bold American who 
came with his bride to seek fortune in 
the West. 

The spirit that caused him to risk life 
among the ice floes of the Arctic and 
with the armies of China and Japan in- 
duced him to engage in large coloniza- 
tion schemes and commercial enter- 
prises on the prairies, and success fol- 
lowed him here as it had accompanied 
him in his earlier experiences. Jim built 
a beautiful home in Calgary. He has 
since reconstructed it around a fine pipe- 
organ, and nothing in all the world makes 
him so happy—always excepting a cir- 
cus—as to gather some of his many 
friends to his home and to spend an 
evening in the enjoyment of fine music 
and good fellowship. 


ND now, you may ask, where does 

Rotary come in in all of this? I wou'd 
answer, everywhere. The years before 
Calgary came to know Jim Davidson 
were years of preparation for Rotary, 
years in which the value of friendships 
was proven, years of loyal service, to 
Peary in the North, to his newspapers, 
to the government he represented, to the 
people whose servant he was happy to 
be. When Jim Davidson became a Ro- 
tarian, when he fully understood just 
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what Kotary meant, he gave it . 


very- 
thing he had in the form of abilit el 
sonality, loyalty, and devotion. He was 
an extraordinarily successful president 
of the Rotary Club of Calgary. He sti 


largely dominates it because of the re- 
spect and the affection the members hear 
towards him. His largest contribution 
of service to Rotary came when Rotary 
International asked him and Colonel Lay- 
ton Ralston, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to be its emissaries to Australia and New 
Zealand. These two men established 
Rotary in the Antipodes. That they 
did their work well was demonstrated by 
the remarkable attendance of New Zea- 
landers and Australians at the Saint 
Louis convention and by the fact that 
they brought into Rotary such men as 
Charles Rhodes, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, now an International director. 

This friend of Arnold and Stanley, 
this co-adventurer in the Arctic with 
Peary, this war correspondent, scientist, 
and author, this authority upon Asiatic 
problems, is now the governor of the 
Western Canadian district of Rotary In- 
ternational; he is giving all of his time 
to that job; his sunny nature and bound- 
less capacity for friendship are drawing 
every Rotarian in the district to him, 
just as they hold fast the regard of 
every member of his own Calgary Club. 
Infinitely varied and eventful as his 
career has been, he has never lost his 
freshness of outlook, his healthy zest 
for people and things, and that irrepres- 
sible and delightful youthfulness which 
still prompts him to say to his little 
daughter, “Come along to bed, you Marj- 
ory. Don’t you know the circus is com- 
ing to town tomorrow, and that we've 
got to get up early to see the elephants 
come in?” 





shy Philosophy 


By F. W. Teele 
Past President, Rotary Club of Mexico City and 


Special Commissioner, Rotary International 


HEN I remember that today 
I’ve reached the age of fifty 
years 
I cannot but reflect upon 
Life’s joys and sorrows, smiles and 
tears. 


It seems as if ’twere yesterday, 
I stood beside my mother’s knee, 
And listened to her councils wise 
Of what a true man ought to be. 


But like all other boys I know 
I did not always heed advice, 
But had to try things for myself, 
Not only once, but sometimes twice. 


And only now in later years 
When we've had children of our own 
Can we appreciate the fears 
And hopes and prayers of those now 
gone. 
We also learn that in this life 
Of strife and turmoil, toil and fret 
Not Chance or Luck, but what « 
strive for, 
Are the things we really get. 
And as we travel far and wide, 
See countries strange and peope 
rare, 
When once their viewpoint we attain, 
We find men brothers everywhere. 


Then let us live this life of ours 
While in this world for one short 


span, 


That we may learn by our mistakes 
To live the next, a perfect man. 











